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PtBface 



In 1984 the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
(NCBE) began a project designed to address the ^jedal needs of 
teachers of limited English proficient (LEP) students. The proj^t 
brought together a panel of master teachers to Identify promising 
practices in bilingual education and English as a second language 
(ESL) and to select teaching activities which exemplified these 
practices Grades K-3 were the project focus in 1984, and 4-6 in 
1985 

A representative sample of highly effective teachers of LEP stu- 
dents was identified by using findings from the Significant Bilingual 
Instructional Features (SBIF) Study, which investigated teaching 
practices for LEP students in 58 K -6 classrooms at six sites repre- 
senting different ethnoJinguistic groups and a wide geographical 
distribution The project director at each site nominated a K-6 
teacher to participate on the Master Teacher Panel. A seventh mas- 
ter teacher was nominated by the ESL program coordinator for 
Fairfax County Public Schools, Virginia, as an outstanding K-3 
teacher the first year, and the ESL program coordinator for 
Montgomery County Public Schools, Maryland, nominated a 4-6 
teacher the second year The Master Teacher Panel represented 
the following geographical areas and ethnolinguistic groups: New 
York (Puerto Rican); Rorida (Cuban); Texas (Mexican American); 
Arizona (Native American); California (Cantonese); Washington 
(multicnlturai); and the Washington, DC. metropolitan area 
(multicultural). 

At the initial project meeting, the panel members, representing 
teachers of LEP primary grade students, identified the needs of 
both specialized (bilingual and ESL) and nonspecialized (main- 
stream) teachers. These panel members also identified promising 
practices that they had found to be successful in working with pri- 
mary-level LEP students and established criteria for selecting 
lessons that exemplified the practices. 

The panel and NCBE staff jointly developed a format in which 
teaching activities that incorporated the identified promising prac- 
tices could be described. This format was distributed to classroom 
teachers, bilingual and ESL professionals, and program administra- 
tors, all of whom were asked to contribute outstanding teacher 
activities for possible dissemination by NCBE. NCBE reconvened 
the panel to review the submitted lessons and to choose those ac- 
tivities which best demonstrated the promising practices The 
NCBE publication, Promising Practices A Teacher Resource 
reflects the 1984 project activities. 

During the second year, the Master Teacher Panel representing 
teachers of grades 4 --6, refined the promising practices to apply to 
upper elementary instruction. NCBE again elicited leaming ac- 



tivities from practitioners across the country. The master teachers 
selected a total of 24 classroom activities. An additional 10 teaching 
activities were developed by the panel and NCBE staff to cover 
content areas and grade levels not represented by those previously 
selected This publication presents these activities to assist teachers 
of limited English -proficient students in the development of effec- 
tive lessons. 

NCBE wishes to express its appreciation to the following people 
for their contributions in preparing this publication: 

Members of the Master Teacher Panel 
Contributing teachers 
NCBE staff 

Gloria Stewner Manzanares. Ph.D.. coordinator of the 

promising practices project (4-6) 
Anna Uhl Chamot, Ph.D , ccx^rdinator of the promising 

practices project (K-3) 
Marta Iris Tannenhaus, Research Infomiation Services 



The Master Teacher Panel: 4-^6 
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F.I ^^ls(>. Tt'H«is 

Ralph CollcviJ 
PS #47 
Bronx. Ni'w York 

LuisCordero 

Jt>f<4»rson Kli»mi»nt<iry Scfux)! 



Graci' Nc?bb 

Milam Flementan; Schcx)l 
HieiitM. Florida 

Laura Spillant' 

Wingate Ek'mi'ntary Schcx)! 

Bt'tht'sda. Maryland 

Bessie Yaz/ie 

C^jdnado Inti'rmt'diato School 
(lanado. Ari/ona 



Anna Wony 
Spring Valley ScIkk)! 
Safi f 'ranosco. Calift^rnia 
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Introduction 



Teachers of limited-English-proficicnt (LEP) students face a unique 
challenge — how to teach content subjects to a class of individuals 
representing different language groups, cultures, and varying de* 
grees of English-language proficiency and simultaneously work to 
develop English proficiency. Teachers respond to this challenge by 
drawing UfX)n academic, community, and experiential resources 
and by using various teaching strategies, including adapting teach- 
ing methods and curriculum materials to match their students spe- 
cial needs. 

The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE) 
carried out a project designed to assist teachers in addressing this 
challenge A panel of master teachers was convened to identify 
promising praaices for educating minority language students and 
then to select learning activities which exemplified the ways in 
which these practices can be used successfully in the classroom. 
(The table on page ix lists the practices identified by the Master 
Teacher Panel.) 

Most teachers of I.EP students already employ a number of these 
practices, some of which are not necessarily new or innovative ap 
proaches but common sense suggestions based on theory, re 
search, or exfH'rience The information obtained from NCBE's ef 
forts is presented for bt?ginntng teachers to incorporate into their 
teaching styles and for experienced practitioners to review, adapt, 
or exf>an(i toward the goal of effective classroom instruction. 

The discussion of the promising practices and their implementa 
tion is organized as follows: Chapter 1. Planning; Chapter 2. Class 
rcx>m Management; Chapter 3, Teaching Procedures; and Chapter 
4, Evdiuation. Tlie chapters provide an introtluction to each topic, 
containing suggestions and reminders related to educating LEP stu- 
dents, ft>!!owed by sample learning activities which highlight the use 
of the featured practices. These sample lessons were taken from 
learning activities submitted to NCBE by bilingual, f^nglish as a 
second language (ESL), and mainstream teachers. The promising 
practices are highlighted in the teaching prcx-edures for the sample 
lessons <5nd are identified by numbers in parentheses (refer to the 
table on page ix for cross reference) 

The manner in which a lesson plan is applied depends on many 
variables — the teacher, the class organization, the students, and the 
curriculum These lessons are examples of basic learning activities 
and are intended to serve as a framework for teacher experimenta 
tion and innovation. A checklist is included as an appendix to assist 
in incorporating the practices into lesson development. Two index 
es, alphabetical and subject, have been appended to add to the 
usefulness of the publication for practitioners. 
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Table of Promising Practices 



Numher 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 



8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 



14 



Practice 



Planning 

Advance preparation is essential: more time is required in prepara 
lion for instructing LEP students than non LEP students 

Plan for additional time to teach vocabulary, then concentrate on 
concepts and skills 

Plan relevant instruction for a particular group of LEP students by 
personalizing the lesson and incorporating their culture 

Plan to use schcn:)! and commuiiitv resources to extend and re- 
inforce concepts 

Plan for parent involvement in schcxil activities 

Plan to adapt commercially available materials to meet l.HP stu- 
dents' needs 

Plan an assessment pi'riod at the beginning of each school year se 
mester 

Classroom Managenwnt 

Create opportunities for student student interaction through pair 
work, small group work, peer tutoring, or other techniques 

Create a comfo;:abie and attractive classroom atmosphere by 
utilii? ng it<'ms such as bulletin ln>ards. posters, displays of students 
work 

Incorporate a reward system (assertive discipline) into teaching ac 
tivlties at the beginning of the year 

Initiate parent student activities in x\w classroom and as home as 
sjgnments 

Encourage active participation by all students by assigning respon 
sibilities that do not require a high English proficiency (library mtjni- 
tors. classrcx>m helpers, or messinigers) 

Acknowledge that cultural differences may cause fluctuations in 
individual levels of class participation 

Teaching Procedures 

Contextuali/e instructional language by: 

Modeling or demonstrating what is to be done while giving direc- 
tions: using i^aralinguistic clues such as gestures, body language, 
or visuals; using linguistic clues such as paraphrases, definitions, 
repetitions, or reformulations; dramatizing the content whenever 
F>ossible by acting out the meaning of the word, phrase, or concept. 
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Refersnco 
Number 



Practice 



1 5 Provide language input through a variety of modes: 

Visua/— language represented by print and nonprint means. 
Audffory— language represented by spoken and musical means; 
KmesfheffC— language' associated with physical actions; 
Tacfi/e— language in! Tialized through touch 

16 Provide a hierarchy of questioning techniques such as comprehen- 
sion, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation 

17 Provide opportunities for creative learning 

18 Teach learning stratc'gles that can be used independently by stu- 
dents 

Directed aUenfion— concentrating on the learning task or teaching 
explanation while ignoring distractors. 

Se//- management — placing oneself m a situation that assists 
learning; 

Se//-monifonng— cc^m^cting om's language on an ongoing basis; 
Se//-et?a/uof/on- -^checking one's progress and recognizing both 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Trons/er - using language or concepts alreatly learned to facilitate 
a new learning task; 

/fi/erenclnn guessing at meaning from context and nonverbal 
clues. 

Fn>hli*n} ou7ieni/}|p-" tu ceptiny resiK>nMbility for one's le«iming 

19 Communicate the objective of the less<jn before instruction 

20 Provide a high interest motivator at the begifining of the Iesf»on 

2 1 Provnie a closmg for each lesson in which concepts taught ari' dan 
fied (in Lj or L^). 

22 Show empi^thy and understanding toward the students and f<KUS 
Of) their ideas and not on their language use 

23 Monitor the evolution of class activities and adjust activities b/ised 
on student needs and reactions 



24 
25 
26 



evaluation 

Build self esteem by linking students* past achievements and prior 
knowledge to the present task 

Provide positive reinforcement for accomplishnumts through 
verbal and culturally appropriate nonverbal means. 
Teach test-taking skills by providing students with practice in taking 
standardized tests and mainstream teacher-prepared tests 



Q t 
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Number 



Practice 



27 Provide immediate positive feedback 

28 Note student weaknesses and provide remediation through class 
activities or individualized instruction. 

29 Vary formative or summatlve assessment procedures, using class- 
work, homework, progress checklists, weekly quizzes, oral work, 
projects, end of unit tests, and student self-evaluation. 
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Chapter I 

Planning 
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Planning 



Seven of the promising practices cover the j^pedal advance prepa- 
ration needed to accommodate Umited-En^h-proficient students' 
special language and/or cultural needs (refer to the table on pa^ ix 
for a list of these promising practices). Lesson development in- 
cludes reading the textbook material beforehand to identify the 
most important ideas, concepts, or skills covered and then j^n- 
pointing the particular instructional objectives that will be em- 
phased from the material. These obfectivK shcHikl prioritized 
so that the most essential content is presented within the designated 
time frame. When identifying short-^range objectives, teachers try 
to define the precise behaviors that students will be expected to per- 
form upon completion of the lesson and proceed to or^nize the 
lesson accordingly. Long range objectives — those skills to be ac- 
quired by the end of the school year — are taken into consideration 
when jrfanning lesson objectives. Daily lessons should pro^ss to- 
ward the attainment of the long-range gc^ls. Planning for a period 
of assessment at the beginning, middle, and end of the school year 
will help in formulating short- and long-range objectives. When de- 
fining either short- or long-range goals, however, teachers are 
cautioned not to cover too many concepts or to make objectives 
too broad to evaluate properly. 

One of the most time-consuming planning tasks is the adaptation 
of instructional materials to serve the needs of the class. Texts may 
be adapted through techniques such as constructing study guides, 
holding prelcsson discussions, or summarizing the text material 
Even though a teacher has been assigned an appropriate text, ad- 
vance preparation is necessary to review the text for cultural, sex- 
ual, or racial biases, either blatant or implied. A teacher may also 
need to take the time to prepare supplementary materials which 
might make the lesson more culturally relevant, more functional, or 
to ensure that students have access to the necessary prerequisite 
language. Students, and even their parents, can be involved in de- 
veloping or adapting instructional materials to meet the needs of a 
particular lesson. When students prepare supplementary materials 
for younger students or peers, the situation becomes a learning ex- 
perience for all since the students must understand the concepts 
upon which the materials are based. 

Planning for vocabulary development is essential, especially 
when dealing with LEP students. The teacher prioritizes the func- 
tional language to be taught — whether to stress the language profi- 
ciency necessary to communicate in social situations or the profi- 
ciency needed for academk: success. The teacher has to make sure 
that the students will understand the meaning of the essential vo- 
cabulary in the lesson and that students have the necessary 
academic language skills to participate in the lesson. This requires 
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Lesson I 

NotB 



teaching the langu^ for the concept first, then e3q>laining the con- 
cept. Personalizing the content by incorporating words familiar to 
the students and personal references often aids in vocabubry com- 
prehension. 

A teacher should anticipate ways in which the lesson can be 
made culturally relevant The teacher can then beg^n to organize 
the instructional content as the l^son develops to personalize in- 
struction and incorporate students' cultures. Student languac^ 
competency, nonverbal communication sensitivity, and learning 
styles can accommodated within the lesson, once the teacher 
begins to consider the cultural background. 

Another teaching strategy that needs advance planning is incor- 
porating parent participation in the classroom. Parent involvement 
is an excellent technique for encouraging positive cultural ties be- 
tween students and their native cultures. Parents' native language 
skills can be an asset in the classroom; parents can serve as tutors 
and aid^, or they can assist in developing culturally relevant mate- 
rials. When dealing with parents, though, teachers should keep in 
mind that some parents may also be limited English proficient, 
causing language baniers to their involvement in the classroom. 
One school district overcame this barrier by implementing an 
English as a second language (ESL) program specifically to enable 
parents to participate in school activities. Teachers should tap all 
available community resources to enrich their students' lessons. 
Minority language students' school and nonschool environments 
are often quite different. By allowing community involvement in 
the classroom, the school environment may seem less imposing to 
the student. 

Ethnic Groups in the United States 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson—advance prepa- 
ration is essential (1); plan relevant instruction for a particular group 
of LEP students by personalizing the lesson and Incorporating their 
culture (3). 

When conducting this lesson, ethnic differences should be pre- 
sented positively, not negatively or competitively. 

ContmntAiW9 

Social Studies 

Classroom Organization 

Bilingual, Mainstream 

Grado Level 

4 
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ingllsh Fratte^ty LbvbI 

Intermediate 

Time AHotment 

Planning: 30 minutes 
Teaching: 55 minutes 

Instructional ObfoiflvBs 

Students will be able to: 

• Articulate key characteristics about ethnic group{s) studied; 

• Articulate similarities and differences between their lives and that 
of the ethnic group(s) studied. 

PrerBqulsifB Skill 

Ability to hold a topical discussion in English 

MafBtials 

• Rlmstrlp 

• Rim projector 

• Cassette recorder 

• Chalk, chalkboard 

Procedures 

1. Preview filmstrip on Chinese Americans (or another ethnic 
group) and formulate questions that will stimulate discussions 
by students. (1,3) 

2. Altow the class to answer and discuss questions (see Sample 
Questions). Write the students* impressions on the board and 
save the class' impressions. (3, 15, 22) 

3. Show the filmstrip. 

4. Ask students the same questions. Discuss the similarities and 
discrepancies between (he studente* understanding of the 
ethnic group before and after viewing the filmstrip. Amend the 
impressions written on the board. (17, 21) 

Sample Questions 

1. What do you know about (ethnic group)? 

2, How is your life similar or different from the liv^ of people from 



Submitted by 

Anna Wong 

Spring Valley Elementary School 
San Francisco, California 
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Lesson 2 
Nate 



Class Newspaper 

The promising prac%ces highlighted in this Ic^n — advance prepa- 
ration is essential (1); plan to use school and community resources 
to extend and reinforce concepts (4). 

This lesson adapts actual news stories to make them more com- 
prehensible to LEP students 



Content Ar0a 

Language Arts 

Classroom Organization 

ESL 



Grade Level 

4 6 



Cngllsh ProHdency Level 

Mixed 

Time Allofment 

Planning: 1-2 hours 

Teaching: Four to five 45- minute lessons 

Instryttional Oble€tives 

Students will be able to: 

• Identify sections of the newspaper; 

• Select a group task and carry it out; 

• Write a simple news story that relates events »n their lives; 

• Correct drafts of a news story; 

• Cut and p^ste articles for final drafts; 

• Read final newspaper. 

Prerequisite Skills 

• Some familiarity with newspapers 

• Read English at a beginning level 

• Write English at a beginning level 

• Ability to interact within a group situation 



Materials 

• Newspapers 

• Paper 

• Pencil 

• Glue 

• Art paper 
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• Magazine pictures 

• Scissors 

• Laminator, if possible 
Day} 

1. Arrange with the local newspaper office to have copies of the 
daily newspaper sent to your class for several days. (1, 20) 

2 Have students identify the various sections of the newspaper 
and their functions, e g., classified ads announce job openings 
and articles for sale. Tel! students that they are going to write 
their own newspaper and that ihey are to select a section that 
they would like to work on. (19) 

3 Read several articles fi^om different sections of the newspaper 
and paraphrase the main ideas In ^mple English after each 
reading. (14) Elicit student reactions. Discuss the organization 
and format of each article to familiarize students with journalistic 
style (14) 

Day 2 

4. Let students peruse the newspaper on their own for a few min- 
utes; ask them to read for main ideas only * If the atticlcs arc 
too difficult, prepare simple summaries ahead of time and have 
students match the summary to the original article. (1 ) 

5. Have students list the article topics and report orally to the class 
on the topics.* 

Day 3 

6. If possible, anrange a field trip to tour a newspaper's facilities. (4) 
Day 4 

7. Have students vote on a name for their newspaper Let them 
choose the sections they would like to include an ' ^ist these on 
the board. Determine the job assignments, e.g., editor, sports 
reporter, graphic artist, for each section. Group students ac- 
cording to section, e.g., i^pon^, international news. (8) 

8 Have students write a news article about school or about their 
lives. If they seem reluctant to write, elicit news fi^om one student 
and write a sample news story on the board. (28) 

9. Have editors in each group correct articles before the articles are 
handed in. (18) 



^Requires higher level skills 
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Day 5 

10. Edit thf.' drafts and give them back to the section teams to re- 
write on heavy paper. 

1 1 Have students cut up the final drafts and paste them on news^ 
print (Pictures cut out of magarin^ can be used as graphics. ) 

12 Have the final product printed or photocopied and have stu- 
dents distribute the newspaper to other classes. 

13 Laminate and post the final copy in the library so that all stu- 
dents may read it. (9, 25) 



SamplB CHwstfons 

1 . What section of the newspaper is your favorite? Why? 

2. Which section would you read first? 

3. How do i«3u know which section this is? 



Submitted by 

EJizabeth Amato 

Crockett Elementary School 

El Paso, Texas 



Lesson 3 
Note 



Food Items 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — advance prepa- 
ration is essential (1 ); plan for additional time to teach vocabulary, 
then concentrate on concepts and skills (2); plan for a particular 
group of LEP students by |;^rsonalizing the lesson and incorporate 
Ing their cultures (3), plan to use school and community resources 
to extend and reinforce concepts (4). 

A secondary objective of this lesson is tc^ communicate an ap- 
preciation for the nutritional benefits which can be derived h'om 
non U.S. meals. 



CantentArea 

Health 



Classroom Organization 

Bilingual ESL 



Grade Level 

4 



English Profitlency Level 

Beginning 



O • Premising FnHtlces 
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TImm Allotment 

Planning: 50 minutes 

Teaching: Four 30 - minute lessons 

InstrwfloimI Ob/ecDf res 

Students wil! be able to: 

• Identify names of common foods and indicate the basic food 
group they belong to; 

• Point out tfie nutritional rationale t^hind various meals. 



PiWBquhlte Skills 

• Reading at a beginning level 

• Categorization skills 

■ Knowledge of basic foods 

MoteHtfls 

• Chalkboard, Chalk 

• Paper 

• Magazines 

• Crayons 

• Pencils 

• Large envelopes 

• Tape 

• Scissors 



Procedures 

Dqv 1 

1 . Hand out a worksheet with drawings of common foods that the 
students will know and have them identify the names of the 
foods. (1) 

2 Teach about the basic food groups and their importance to 
one s health. (Use students' first language as necessary to en- 
sure that students understand the essential vocabulary.) (2) 

3. Write the category names on the board and elicit examples of 
each group from the class. (18) 

Day 2 

4 Pass out copies of the school's lunch menu for that month and 
discuss with the class the nutritional rationale behind the food 
choices. 

5 Ask children what they eat at home {sec Sample Questions) and 
whether their meals are well-balanced. {3, 4) 

Dqv 3 

6. Have children cut out photos from magazines or draw pictures 
of food items In groups of three or four have the students divide 
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their pictures by food group category. Walk armind the room 
and check the work, then ccJlect all picture and mix them up . 
(8, 15) 

Doy4 

7. Tape a large envelope to the chalkboard and label one for each 
food group. Ask for volunteers or call on students; ^ve each a 
picture. Ask them to say what food it is and what group it be- 
longs to, and to deposit the picture in the connect food group en- 
velope. (27) 

Sample QwsHons 

1 . What foods do you like (dislike) from the dairy group? 

2. Does \/our family cat _„ at home? What do you 

eat at home? 

3. Is your (bag) lunch a balanced meal? Why or why not^ 



SubmhtBdby 

Mary Pofocki 
Bilingual Resource Center 
Diego Community Academy 
Chicago. Illinois 



Lesson 4 
Note 



Making Up Riddles 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — advance prepa- 
ration is essential ( 1 ); plan for a particular group of LEP students by 
personalizing the lesson and incorporating their culture (3); plan to 
use school and community resources to extend and reinforce con- 
cepts (4); plan for parent involvement in school activities (5). 



Content Area 

Language Arts 



Classroom Organization 

Bilingual ESL, Mainstream 



Gmde Level 

5 



Bnffllsh Prondenty Level 

Intermediate, Advanced 

Time Allotment 

Ranning: 40 minutes 

Teaching: Three 40 - minute lessons 
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InstrucrtiHwl <M^9€fifras 

Students will be able to: 



• Know what a riddle is and be able to make one up; 

• Appreciate riddles from this country and other countries; 

• Read riddles and comprehend aurally 

PrenqulshB Skill 

Intermediate reading and writing skills 

• Paper 

• Pencils 

• Construction paper 

• Glue 

• Crayons 

Pro€edur0S 

Day 1 

1 Collect riddles appropriate for the age group of class. Arrange 
for a cooperative exchange rp!at;v>nship with another class at 
another school (1, 4) 

2 Explain concept of riddle in students' first and second Ian 
guages. Give several examples, e. g. , What is gray, has big ears, 
a long trunk, and weighs only three pounds Answer: A very, 
very, very thin elephant. 

3 Ask students if they know any riddles. Have them share the 
ones they know Ask if they know riddles from their native 
countries or the native countries of their relatives Tell them to 
ask their families if they know any riddles. (3, 5, 24) 



4. Allow students to share the riddles they learned from their 

families. (11) 
S Have students write their own riddle(s). ( 1 7) 
b In groups of three or four, have students read their riddles to 

each other and guess the answers (8, 15) 
7 Have each group share some of their riddles with the whole 

class 

8. Choose the class favorites and exchange t?;em with a class at 
another school. 



9 Ask students to write their best riddle, to mount it on construc- 
tion paper, and to decorate the paper with illustrations. Display 
these on the classroom bulletin b^^rd. (9) 



Day 3 
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1 0. Read riddles from the other school and allow class to guess the 
answers. 

Sample Questions 

1. Who knows what a riddle is? 

2. Did you know any riddles in (native country)? 

What riddles do you know? 

3. Why is this riddle funny? Why isn't it funny? 



Submitted by 

Lenora Webb 

Ganado Intenwdiate School 
Ganado. Arizona 



Animal Interview 

The promising practice highlighted in this lesson — advancf prepa 
ration is essential ( 1 ). 

Reference rnaterials must be carefully selected so that students 
can use inferencing skills without an overdependence on a diction- 
ary. Advance preparation is necessary to prepare for the questions 
that students will ask about the animal visitor during the interview. 

Content Area 

Science 

Classroom Organization 

ESL 

Grade Level 

4 

Sngllsh ProHclency Level 

Mixed 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 3 hours 
Teaching: Three 30 - minute lessons 

Irtstructlonal Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Conduct short interviews; 
^12 • Promising Practices 
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Lesson 5 
Note 



• ComjMlc Information from reference materials; 

• Answer simple qu^tions In Interviews. 

Prmrequhlto Skills 

• Kr * awledge of some animals 

• Ability to read simple English on the subject of animals 

• Familiarity with using reference materials 

MateHofls 

• Animal pupj^ts (could be student-made) 

• Maga^nes 

• Childrens encyclopedias 

• Films 

• Videos 

• Filmstrips 

• Blackboard and/or chart paper 

Pro€0dures 

Day 1 

1 Prepare the lesson by reading encyclopedia articles, national 
geographic articles, or other material about a chosen animal, for 
example, a Iton. (1) 

2 Prepare the students for the interview Tell the class that a spe- 
cial visitor is coming who is an expert on lions and that they need 
to think of some interesting questions to ask the expert. (20) 

3 Put a set of question words on the blackboard (e g. , who, what, 
where, when, why, how, is, are. do), and tell the students that 
many questions begin with these words. (14) 

4 Elicit questions that students might ask. Edit the questions as 
you write them on the board, but be accepting of students ideas. 
(17. 22) 

5. Step out of the room, and return with the visitor — a hand pup- 
pet. IntTcxluce Lenny Lion, and field questions from the stu- 
dents about his life as a lion, his family, where he came from, 
what he likes to eat. how dangerous he is. how he got to their 
school. 

Day 2 

6. Divide the class into small groups of varying proficiency levels. 
Help groups to become experts on a particular animal using 
films, filmstrips. books, magazines, and/br encyclof^dlas. (8) 
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Dqv3 

7 Select one student from each group to be interviewed by the 
other groups. (8) 

Sampio QuBstiOfts 

1 Where do you Hve? 

2 How do you get your food'^ 

3 When do you sleep? 

Submitted by 

Dx Mary Lou McClo*»kfv 
C>i»ortjia State University 
Atlanta. C k'oryia 



Lesson 6 
Note 



Sequenced Story 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — advance prepa- 
ration is essentia! (1). plan for additional time to teach vocabulary, 
then concentrate on concepts and skills (2), plan to use school and 
community resources to extend and reinforce concepts (4) 

This lesson can be expanded to a writing lesson by asking stu- 
dents to write a narrative paragraph from their sequence of pic- 
tures. 



Content Area 

Language Arts 

Classroom Organization 

Bilingual, Mainstream 

Grade Level 

4 



£ngllsh Proficiency Level 

Mixed 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching: Three 45 - minute lessons 

Instructional Obfectlves 

Students will be able to: 

• Discuss the martial art, karate; 
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• Arrange a set of karate pictures in sequence; 

• Tell an oral story about their sequenced set of pictures 

PiwmqulsltB Skill 

Ability to inference an oral story from pictures 
MatmHals 

• Teacher rnade or commercial sets of karate pictures 

• Karate expert or someone with karate experience 

• Gym or an area in which karate skills can be exhibited 

Day! 

1 Have students read a story or article about karate 

2 Discusvs this martial art with the students (see Sample Ques 
tons) Discuss some specific moves in karate. Make sure to dis 
tinguish between non English words specific to karate and En 
glish words (1,2, 24) 

3 Plan a demonstration by a local expert or anyone with some ex- 
perience in karate Have it take place in the gym or in a local ka 
rate studio (4, 14, lf>) 

4 Give each student a set of three to five pictures showing various 
karate moves 

S. Have the students put their sets m si'quence and make up a 

story about them. (17) 
6 Ask each student to tell the story to the class wfiile displaying pic 

tures. (15) 

Sample Questions 

1 Have you ever heard of karate? What do you know about it? 

2. Who can show us a karate move? 

3. Why did you put this picture after the other one'-' 

Submiftedby 

Bessi Yazzi 

Ganado Intermediate Schcx)! 
Ganado. ArUona 
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Lessort 7 


PlcfurB This 


NotB 


The promising practices highlighted in this lesson—advance prepa 




ration is essential (1); pkm for additional time to teach vocabulary, 




then concentrate on concepts and skills (2); plan to adapt commer- 




cialiy available matenais to meet LEP students needs (6); frfan an 




assessment period at the beginning of each schcx)! year semester 




(7). 




CtmfwtArea 




Language Arts 




Ctossrcwm Organization 




Bilingual 




Grade ieva/ 




4-6 




EngNstt Prottcioncy Levoi 




Mixed 








Planning: 45 minutes to 1 hour 




Teaching 'Two 45 - minute lessons 




Insfrumonal Oblecrtves 




Students will be able to; 




• Discuss the meaning of several poems with classmates, 




♦ Match visual representations with written images in a poi>m 




PrerequisltB Skill 




Experience in reading poetry 




Materials 




• Books of poems 




• Magazines 




• Typing or Ditto Paper 




• Glue 




• Scissors 




Procwiures 




1 Select several poems to read to the class Find books of poems 




appropriate for English level of the class (determined during an 




assessment [oral or wnttenj at the beginning of the year/semes- 




ter). Identify vocabulary whkrh students may not know and plan 




how to contcxtualize vocabulary. (1, 2, 6, 7) 
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2. Read severai different types of poems to students. 

3. Discuss the meaning of the poems. ( 14, 15} 

4. !nstmct students to look through poetfv books and to find a 
poem they like. Then ask students to kx>k through magazines 
and find pkrtur^ that illustrate any line (or lines) of the poem. 
Have students match the cut out pictures with the appropriate 
line(3) of the poem. {17) 

5. Tell students to glue the lecture onto blank piece of paper and 
write the correspondli^ llnc(s) of the poem beknv it Show an 
example of a finished page. (12, 15) 

6. Help students to comfrile a booklet consisting of (1) titie page, 
(2) tfie entire poem written out on one page, and (3) the pages 
with cut out pictures and corresponding Unes. 

7. Ask students to read their poem io the class, and show their pic- 
tures while discusdng tfie meaning of the poem. The work can 
be exhibited on the bulletin lK>ards or on tables. (9, 10, 25) 



Sample Qussthms 

1 . What is the poet trying to say? How do you know how the poet 
feels (e.g., sad, happy)? 

2. In what way does this picture represent the line of the poem? 

3. Why did you choose this poem? 

SubmlttBdby 

Nancy Apodaca 

Crociiett Elementary School 

EJ Paso, Texas 



Lesson 8 

MotB 



The New Planet 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson— advan :e prepa- 
ration is essential (1); plan for additional time to teach vocabulaiy, 
then concentrate on concepts and skills (2); plan for a particular 
group of LEP studente by personalizing the l^son and Incorporat- 
ing their culture (3). 

The teacher-prepared questions should be composed and or- 
ganized so that the answers will form a skeleton paragraph. 



Content Arma 

Science 



ClaBsroom OrganlzoHon 

ESL 



Grade Level 

4,5 
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Advanced 

Time Aihtnmnt 

Ranning. 1 hour 

Teaching: Three 30- minute lessons 

InstrueHanal ObfBctlYes 

Students will be able to: 

• Answer simile questions regarding their imaginary planet; 

• Write their ideas according to a preestablished organization; 

• Illustrate their impressions. 

PrarmquhltG Skills 

• Some knowl^ge of planets and interplanetary travel {from a pre- 
vious visit to a science museum or from reading books and arti- 
cles on the subject) 

• Ability to answer simple questions in English 

MifHfrials 

• Books about planets 

• Chart paper 

• Pencils 

• Lined paper 

• Masking tape 

• Thumbtacks 

• Photocopy of teacher prepared questions 

• Stickers 

Prac^ums 

1. Share a book about planets with the students and lead a class 
discussion about characteristics of various planets, {1, 20) 

2. Review difficult vocabulary and elicit the meaning of new vo- 
cabulary from the students. (2) 

3. Have students imagine a new planet by having them close their 
eyes for one minute. Have a few students tell the class what they 
imagined. (17) 

4. Distribute photocopies of teacher prepared questions to stimu- 
late thinking; have students take turns reading and answering 
the questions in small groups {see Sample Questions). (1, 3, 8) 

5 Have students write their responses to the qu^ons on chart 
paper in sentences. When this group story is completed, invite a 
representative from each group to read it aloud. Ask students if 
they have any ideas to add. (8, 24) 
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6. Have studente write theJr own paragraphs using some of the 
questions as their guide. Edit their paragraphs first by looking for 
clarity of the idea. Hand the paragraphs l^ck and have students 
clarify and rewrite. {22, 27) 

7. Have students hand in the i»ragraphs a second time and this 
time edit for grammatical and spelling errors. Have students cor- 
rect and hand in a final copy. (28, 29) 

8 Display student worts; on a bulletin board. Ask individual stu- 
dents to report on their imayinary planet and to answer class 
questions. ;21,25) 



Sample QuesHans 

1 . What Is the name of the new planet? 

2. How did you get there? Describe the planet 

3. What did you feel? Smei;? See? 



Submitted by 

Laura Spillane 

Wyngatc Elementary School 

B€?^hesda. Maryland 
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Chapter 2 

Classroom 
Management 



30 



Ciassraom ManagBment 



Classroom management can be defined as alterations in classroom 
dynamics that might facilitate learning (refer to the table on page ix 
for promidng prdctk:« eight through thirteen). Because a cbss of 
limited-English-proficicnt students may include a wide linguistic 
and academic ran^, it is to the teacher s, as v^il as the students\ 
benefit to promote a cooperative learning atmosphere in the class- 
room. This can be accomplished through groupings, such as pair 
worl<, small group work, or peer tutoring. Group instmdion vw»ks 
well in a classroom in which students are at different grade and/or 
profictency levels. The teacher can isolate thc^ instructional objec- 
tives or procedures within a particular lesson which require higher 
level skills and group the students accordingly. 

Motivation to communicate and participate within the pairs or 
groups must be instilled by the teacher. A way to instill the needed 
motivation is by individualizing the instruction as much as posdble. 
When adapting material, the teacher can develop classroom mate- 
rial so that students can use it without supervi^on, This then frees 
the teacher to work with small groups or individual students. Indi- 
vidualizing instruction often entails meeting the different learning 
levels and linguistic need?; of the students by adapting curriculum 
materials, utilizing learning centers and learning activity packages, 
making students aware of their weaknesses and allowing them to 
set their own goals, or initiating student contracte. Through indi- 
vidualized instruction, students are altowed to progress toward 
long-range objectives at their cHvn pace. Learning styi^ arc some- 
times culturally induced. Teachers should hus be aware that si- 
lence does not necessarily indicate comprehension nor does non- 
active participation indicate disinterest. 

In the process of creating opportunities for student interaction, 
pairing a LEP student with an English -speaking student contributes 
to the learning of both students. The LEP student is able to practice 
oral communication in a meaningful, yet unthreatening way, and 
the English-speaking student can reinforce or review the concept 
being taught. This tutoring situation also builds the self-esteem of 
both students involved, an important factor In motivation. Another 
way in which to build the self esteem of LEP students is to assign 
classroom responsibilities that do not require a high English profi- 
ciency, such as task assistant. This helps the student feel like a valu- 
able member of the class, and perhaps enables the student to prac- 
tice the language in a furKtional manner. A bw anxiety environ- 
ment is most conducive to language acquisition. Involving the stu- 
dents personally in class activities or instilling in the class members 
genuine regard for each other*s opinions, promotes a good learning 
environment. Although self-discipline plays an important part in 
learning, a teacher must be sensitive to the participation level due to 
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cultural differences. Because children learn through interaction, 
manipulation, and experimentation, flexibility and understanding 
arc necessary to establish a learning atmosphere in which students' 
creativity will enhanced, not stifled. 

Incorporating parent-student activities Into the lesson (either as 
classworii or homework) is an effective means of building student 
self esteem By highlighting aspects of a child's culture, the teacher 
reinforces that the native culture is something of which to be proud. 
Parents or family members can be called upon to recite folk tales or 
to give presentations of folk art, music, history, or contemporary life 
styles. These cultural activities should relate as closely as possible to 
a particular lesson so that the concepts do not seem to be auxiliary 
class activities. 



Lesson 9 
Note 



Telling Time 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — create oppor- 
tunities for student-student interaction (8): encourage active par- 
ticipation by all students by assigning responsibilities that do not re 
quire a high English proficiency (12) 



Content Area 

Math/An 



Classroom Organization 

ESL 



Grade Level 

4 



English Prortdency Level 

Beginner 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 30 minutes 
Teaching: 30 minutes 



Instructional OblecHves 

Students will be able to: 

• Tell time to the nearest minute; 

• Make a clock out of a paper plate and construction paper. 



Prerequisite Skills 

• Knowledge of numbers 



Of* Promising Practices 



• Ability to count by fives 

• Ability to identify minute and hour hands 



• Paper plates 

• Scissors 

• Fasteners 

• Construction paper 

• Marker 

Protedures 

1 Draw a clock on the board showing students the proper place- 
ment of the numbers 1-12. Model various ways of telling time 
and asking for the time (see Sample Questions). Start with the 
hour, half hour, and quarter hour, then teach minutes. (14) 

2 Have several students practice drawing clocks on the board. 
(12) 

3. Help children construct a clock using a paper plate and con- 
struction paper. Attach hands with paper fasteners 

4. Using their paper plates, have students test each other on telling 
time to the nearest minute. (8) 

5. Send one student to the front of the class and have the student 
select and set a time on the clock. Tell the student not to show 
the teacher. Have a student who can see the time tell the teacher 
what time to set the teacher s clock. Set the clock and allow the 
class to decide if both clocks read the same time. If the correct 
time has been communicated to the teacher both clocks will 
have the same time. (25) 

6 Give students instructions for playing Quizmo as a follow-up. 
This game uses a board similar to a BINGO board but with time 
indicated. Tell the students that you will read a list of times and 
that they are to cover the time that they hear with a token. The 
first student to cover a row of times diagonally or horizontally 
wins the game. (8, 17) 

Sample Qumsttons 

1 What time do you have? Do you have the time? What time is it? 

2. Could you tell me the time? What is the correct time? 

3. Is thai t lock correct? Is that the right time? Is it fast? Is it slow? 

SubmfftBdby 

Florence Cuenin 
l^fe Nelson School 
Safford, Arizona 
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Lesson 10 
Motm 



Go Fish 

The promising prectices highlighted in this lesson — create a com- 
fortable and attractive classroom atmo^ere (9); incorporate a re- 
ward system into teaching activiti^ (10); encoura^ active partici- 
pation by all students by a^gnir^ re^nsibilities that do not re- 
quire a high English proficiency (12). 

This game can be ^nerali^ to other ^dlls and content areas. 
The construction paper fish with vocabulary wc^xis written on them 
can be changed to reinforce new vocabulary or content sul^ects. 
To construct the game: tie a string to a dowel rod and attach a 
magnet to the end of the string; write vocabulary words on fish cut- 
outs fitted with paper clips to attract the magnet. 

CantrnttAma 

Language Arts 

Classroom Oi^ntxatlon 

ESL 

Grade Level 

ingllsh Prondency Level 

Beginning 

TImeAllotmeiiit 

Planning: 45 minutes 
Teaching: 30-45 minutes 

InshvcHonal Obfective 

Students will be able to produce antonyms or synonyms of vocabu- 
lary words. 

Prerequlsl^ Skill 

Ability to read single words 

Materials 

• Rsh cutouts (made of laminated or heavy paper to assure dura- 
bility) 

• Magnets 

• String 

• Colored construction paper 
» Paperclips 

• Dowel rod, approximately 1 yard long 

• Marker 

• Blue cloth or large piece of paper 
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1. Place blue cloth or paper representing the pond on the floor. 
Have a student monitor help (12) 

2. Scatter fish cutouts (with vocabulary words attached to them) 
on the ••pond." (1,2, 9) 

3 Choose a student (or volunteer) to take the **fishmg pole" and 
"catch" a fish. 

4 Direct the student to read the word written on the construction 
paper attached to the fish cutout and to give the antonym or 
synonym. (Variations can be used, e. g. , matching the capital let- 
ter of the alphabet on the fish with the bwer case letter exhibited 
somewhere in the room.) (15) 

5. Allow students to take turns fishing until all fish are caught or 
until time runs out. If a student answere incorrectly the "fish*' is 
thrown back into the pond. {10, 27) 

Sample Questions 

1 . What other words and their antonyms/synonyms do you know^ 
2 Did you ever go fishing? With whom? Where? Do you like to 

fish? How is our fish pond and equipment different firom what 

you used? 

Submitted by 

Karen Wiles 

Irvington Board of Education 
Irvington. Nt'w Jerst^y 



Lesson 1 1 
Note 



Divergent Thinking 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — create oppor- 
tunities for student student interaction (8). create a comfortable 
and attractive classroom atmosphere (9); encourage active partici- 
pation by assigning responsibilities that do not require a high Eng- 
lish proficiency (12); allow variance in level of participation (13). 

Content Area 

Language Arts 

Classroom Organization 

Bilingual, Mainstream 

Grade Level 

4^6 
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EngHsh Profl€lmKy LevBl 

Be^nning 

TInw Allofment 

Planning: 15 minutes 
Teaching: 30 minutes 

tnstry€rtonal Ob^cti^BS 

Students will be able to: 

• Use divergent thinking to fantasize alternative uses of a common 
object; 

• Communicate an action without oral language, 

• Verbally express a pantomined action. 

PrarBqulsltB Skills 

• Rudimentary verbal skills 

• Capacity for symbolic thought 

MigtsHals 

Scarf, can, shoe, spoon, pencil or any other objects the teacher or 
group decides upon 

Prac^ures 

1 . Ask students to sit in a circle on the floor. (9) 

2 introduce in the first or second langua^ an object, such as a 
head scarf; ask students to pretend that they are on a desert is- 
land and that they must use the scarf for many different uses ex- 
cept its originally intended use (17, 19) 

3, Have one student pantomine a possible use while the other stu- 
dents attempt to guess what it is (e.g. , a bandit's scarf, a diaper). 
Once the action is guessed, the object is passed on to another 
student. (8. 12, 14, 15, 17, 25. 27) 

4. Direct students to pass the object around the circle at least twice. 
If a student does not want to do a pantomine (or take an active 
role in the activity), the object is passed on to the next student. 
(13) 

Samplm Questions 

1 , How did you know it was a diaper that he was pantomiming? 

2, Look at her hands, what is she trying to tell us? 

Submlftadlby 

Barbara Murphy 
Chinle Primary School 
Chinle. Arizona 
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Lesson 12 



Edlhlemanf Parts 

The promising practices highiighted in this lesson — create 0K50r- 
tunities for student-student interaction (8); create a comfortable 
and attractive classroom atmosphere (9); initiate parent-student ac- 
tivities in the classroom and as home assignments (11). 



Canf&ntAr&a 

Science 



Classnwm Orgonlx€tHon 

Bilingual 



Grucfo Level 

4 



English Profltlenty Level 

intermediate 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 30-45 minutes 
Teaching: 20 minutes 

Instructional Oblectives 

Students will be able to; 

• Identify plant parts; 

• Identify edible plant parrs, 

• Classify the edible plant parts. 



Prerequisite Skills 

♦ Knowledge of parts of the plant {roots, stem. seed, leaf) 

• Familiarity with the concept of photosynthesis 



Materials 

• Common fruits and vegetables 

• Large bowls for each group 

• Bulletin board 

• Classification forms 



Pratedures 

1 Provide motivation with a basket or a bowl of common fruits 
and vegetables, e g , apples, lettuce, carrots. (20) 

2. Tell students that the purpose of the lesson is to distinguish parts 
of the plant that they can eat from parts that they cannot eat 
(19) 
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3. Rex^ew the parts of the plant, u^ng students* first language as 
necessary, by asking or telling the students some of the i^nt's 
characteristics (e g , seed, root, leaves, stem, flower, fruit). Use 
some of the plants in the bowl to illustrate. (15, 16) 

4 Divide the class into groups and give each group a bowl of fruits 
and vegetables Tell the students to name each part of the fruit 
or vegetables found in their group bowl. Have them answer two 
questions: 

1 What part of the plant is it? 
2. What is its job? 



Members of the group take turns answering the questions and 
checking each other's responses by consensus. (8) 
5 Give students the following form: 



Name: 


Date: 




Plant Parts That We Eat 


seeds 


roots stems 


knaves 


flowers fruits 







Name or show the students pictures of several parts of the plant 
that can be eaten and have them classify the parts after they 
have identified ail the plant parts in the bowl. (15) 
6. Display the forms on a bulletin board. (9, 27) 

7 Review the answers on the form and have students explain why 
the parts are classified as they are on the fonms. ( 16) 

8 Have the students visit the supermarket or fruit and vegetable 
stand to gather infomiation and to clasdfy the plant parts that 
they see. Have the students fill out the forms for homework with 
the help of their parents and report to the class on what thev 
saw. (11. 17.21) 

Sample QubbHohs 

1 What is this part called? What does it do? What is its function? 

2 What part of this plant do you eat':' 

3 Which plants do v^u eat in your home? 

Submitted by 

Ralph Collazo 
HS #47 
Bron5i, Neu' York 
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Lesson 13 



WhoTslnfheBag? 



Note The promising practices highlighted In this lesson — create oppor- 
tunities for student student interaction {Hh incoiporate a reward 
system Into teaching acfivities (10), encourage active participation 
by assigning responsibilities that do not require a high English profi- 
ciency (12). 



ContmntAtBa 

language Arts 

Classroom Organlzarton 

ESL 



Gntde Level 

4-6 



English Proficiency Level 

Intermediate 

TInm Allotment 

Planning: 30 minutes 
Teaching: 45 minutes 

InstrycHonal ObfecHves 

Students will be able to: 

• Identify an object after hearing it described. 

• Orally describe and give the functions of a common object; 

• Read and write the oral description. 

• Work cooperatively in a group 

Prerequisite Skill 

Familiarity with common objects and their uses 

Materials 

• Common objects 

• Paper bags 

• Chalk, chalkboard 



Procedures 

1 , Divide the class into groups of, ideally, three to five people. (8) 

2, Give each group a bag with an object inside. ( 15, 20) 

3, Ask each group to look at the object but not to show it to the 
other groups. 
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4 Ask each group to write eight to ten sentences about its object: 
four to fi^M^ sentenct^ to describe it, four to five sentences to give 
its function (what St do^ or doesn't do) (14, 24) 

5. Have each group read the sentence, one clue at a time, to the 
other groups who formulate one guess per group after each sen- 
tence clue. 

6. Direct the describing group to repeat all the clues each time a 
new one is added. (A different person reads the clues each 
time) 

7. A point is scored each time the other groups do not guess the 
object or one group guesses correctly (10, 25) 

8 Appoint a student to keep score (12) 

Sample QuBsHons 

1 What is this object used for? What does it do? Wh^t does ft look 
like? 

2 How many points does your team have? Did you win that last 
round? 

3 Do you have one of these at home':^ fn your desk'f* 
Submitted by 

Betty Ansin SmaIlwf)od 
Montgomery County Public Schools 
Silver Spring. Maryland 



Lesson 14 
Note 



Infer-Bthnoiinguistic Peer Tutoring (lEPT) 

The promising practice highlighted in this lesson— create oppor 
tunities for student-student interaction (8). 

Tliis lesson encourages limited-English proficient (LEP) students 
to assume a leadership role in pair or group classroom activities by 
providing structured practice to LEPs in tutoring fully English profit 
cient (FEP) students. The lEPT technique was shown through two 
research studies to be effective in producing significant gains in vo 
cabulary comprehension, long-term gains in English proficiency, 
and more verbal social interactions, ^ 

Content Area 

Any instructional activity with manipulatives 

Classroom Organization 

Bilingual, ESI. Mainstream 



1 



Dtmna Johnson, "Natural Language Uammg By Design AClasfTOom 
Experiment in Social Interaction and Second Language Acquisition/' 
TESOL QuQrteriy 17. no 1 (1983) 55^58. Diane August, -The Effects 
of Peer Tutoring on the Second Language Acquisi! on of Hlspank- 
Elementary School Children" (Ph D diss . Stanford. 1982) 
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Enclfsh Proficiency Level 

Mixed 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 1 hour 
Teaching: 46 minutes 

Instructional Obfectlves 

LEP students wi!! be able to: 

• Cany out an instructional activity; 

• Instruct a fully-English-proficient (FEP) student to cany out the 
activity; 

• Use the language needed to instruct a FEP student; 

• Demonstrate confidence in instructing others, 

Prerequisite Skills 

• Ability to work with other students 

• Some compiehension of simple instructions 

Materials 

Materials vary according to the activity 

Procedures 

Training of tutors 

1 Seat a group of five to eight limited-English-proficient (LEP) stu- 
dents around a table at a distance firom their tutor. Have a lesson 
plan and all necessary materials available. 

2 Show the students the materials you have, talk about them, and 
pass them out. (20) 

3. Check the students' comprehension of the names of most of the 
materials. Use natural language, do not drill (22) 

4. Cany out the steps of the activity while you talk in a natural 
manner about what you are doing. (22) 

5. Have the group as a whole give you the instructions for carrying 
out the activity. Cany them out and make some mistakes. See if 
students correct you. Have each student practice giving the in- 
structions to you or to another student. (27) 

Actual tutoring 

6. Form pairs of students that are compatible. One mu. \ Fr.P 
student and the other a LEP student. If posable, the FEP should 
be a native speaker of English. Pairs should be separated ft^om 
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each other so that tutee will hav^ to reiy on communicating 
witfi their partner to Jeam what to do, (8) 

7. Have the LEP child (the tutor) take the FEP child (tutee) to the 
table of materials and exf^n which materials to take. 

8. Have the tutor instmct the tutee in the activity udng \^rbal in- 
structions only. The tutor Is respon^ble for seeing that the tutee 
comi^etes the activity and the final {Hoduct. 

9. Circulate to provide supen/ision, praise, and comprehendble 
input to the ^ouf^ Give the students feedback on the finished 
product and dsi^y the work of the groi^. (25) 



Sampto QuesHans 

1. What is the first step? 

2. What should you do next? 

3. What is (the product) going to look like? 



Submlttedlby 

Dr. Donna M. Johnson 
University of Arizona 
Tucson. Ari^na 
and 

Dr. Diane August 
Camegie Corporation 
New York, New York 
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Chapter 3 

Teaching Procedures 



Teaching Procedures 



The majority of the practices identified by the Master Teacher Panel 
involved instructjcnal techniques (refer to page ix for a list of these 
promising practices). Because success in learning a concept or ac- 
quiring language skills depends largely on the students* nrK>tivdtion 
toward the learning task, many of these practices highlight ways to 
increase students* nrotivation. ContextuaUzing exeitlses and con- 
tent is an effective way of accomplishir^g this. Teachers contex- 
tualize lessons in a number of ways. Language }^aced into a context 
where the social parameters are made explicit is meaningful for the 
student and can give the necessary exposure to language functions 
that students need — e.g. getting the facts: "What time do you 
close?" Another example is pladng mathematics problems into the 
context of language and computation skills necessary for a trip to a 
fast food restaurant. When students can relate vocabulary or con- 
tent of the lesson to something relevant In their lives, they experi- 
ence greater retention and easier acquisition. 

For language or concept acquisition to take place, the instruction 
must be comprehensible to the students. A teacher s instructional 
language does not, however, need to include only items in the stu- 
dent's language repertoire, Instructional language can be made 
more comprehensible by (1) speaking at a slower rate; (2) using 
high frequency vocabulary; (3) using visuals, gestures, and para- 
phrases to explain vocabulary; (4) simplifying syntax; and (5) incor- 
porating special discourse techniques such as tag or yes/no ques- 
tions. 

When teaching limited-English-proficient students, most 
teachers rely heavily on manipulatives, pictures, and audiovisual 
equipment. This is esj>edally true when teachers try not to separate 
academic learning from real world context. Use of audiovisuals not 
only makes a lesson more interesting to the students, but helps in 
comprehension of the content. Visuals also complement the le.^son 
by enabling students to understand abstract ideas. Collages can be 
used to express the meaning of broad concepts, e.g., scxrial injus- 
tice. Picture charts can clarify the meanings of homonyms, 
synomyms, or antonyms. Idiomatic expressions can be taught by 
contrasting a visual representation of the literal translation with the 
figurative representation. 

Children leam through various sensory modes — visual, aural, 
kinesthetic, and tactile. Teachers can use the aural mcxle by rein- 
forcing vocabulary through songs. This serves as a mnenK)nic de- 
vice. Learning through the kinesthetic mode involves using phys- 
ical movement. The teacher models meaning by saying, **1 sit 
down," and then demonstrates the action by sitting down. Total 
Physical Response techniques rely on teaching through the 
kinesthetic mode. The teacher says and performs various com- 
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mands. In the beginning students watch, listen, and perform the ac- 
tion. After students feel conifortable with the language, they initiate 
their own examples. Techniques involving the tactile mode revolve 
around letting the students touch representations of the language 
being taught. In a lesson on opposites, a rock and a pin cushion can 
be passed around the class for all to feel and associate either hard or 
soft. Incorporating the use of various sensory modes into the class- 
room is just another way of involving students in what they are 
learning. 

Another technique to involve students is the use of questioning 
techniques. Asking questions which require more than a yes or no 
answer and which cover topics of interest to the students motivates 
them to use the language. Teachers should accept all students' an- 
swers in a nonjudgmental manner and encourage the students to 
do likewise. This technique can also be used as a springboard for 
discussions on cultural similarities and differences. Teachers should 
ask questions which allow students to come up with alternatives, 
such as a new ending to a story; thus students are led to try out 
higher level thinking processes — inferencing, evaluating, or crea- 
tive thinking. Providing opportunities for open ended classroom 
situations will develop students* divergent thinking skills and 
teaches students to become more independent thinkers. 

Learning strategies also help students become more indepen- 
dent learners Learning strategies are self-directed activities which 
allov^ students to take more control over their own learning. This 
may involve learning a new way to organize new material, how to 
focus their attention on learning the task better, or to place them- 
selves in situations that help them learn. F OCUS 16 : Using Learn- 
ing Strategies to Develop Skills in English as a Second Language*' 
(NCBE)'^ presents a practitioner-oriented overview of incorporat- 
ing learning strategies into teaching prcKredures. 

Teachers know that students attention must be directed toward 
the learning activity. Communicating the objective to the students 
at the start of the lesson in language they can understand lets them 
know what to expect and how to prepare for learning. Presenting a 
news event or a filmstrip serves as a motivator at the beginning of a 
lesson and helps grab student attention. While conducting the les- 
son, teachers may adapt and adjust lesson objectives to make the 
lesson more meaningful to the students. Similarly each lesson ends 
with a closing in which information is wrapped up and clarified. 
This can tfke the form of an overview, a game, or role playing. 
A formal or informal assessment exercise can follow the closing. 

2 Anna UhlChamot and J Michad O'Malley. "Using Learning Strategies 
Develop Skills in English as a Second Language." FOCUS 16 
(Rosslyn. VA. NCBE. 1984) 
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Lesson 15 
Note 



Invention and Discovery 

The promising practice highUghted In this lesson — contextualize 
instructional language (14); provide a hierarchy of questioning 
techniques (16); provide a high interest motivator at the beginning 
of the lesson (20). 



CtrntentArea 

Science 



Clas5r€H}m Organization 

Bilingual 



Grado Level 

4 



engllsh ProHclency Level 

Intermediate, Advanced 

Time Allotment 

Planning; 2 hours 

Teaching: Two 1 - hour lessons 

Instructional Oblectlves 

Students will be able to; 

• Recognize the difference between a discovery and an invention; 

• Recall important inventions and discoveries made in the United 
States or their home country. 

Prerequisite Skill 

Familiarity with the use of reference materials 



Materials 

• Paper 

• Pencil 

• Reference books 

• Poster bodrd 

• Markers 



Pr€>€^ures 

Day J 

1. Introduce the concept of invention by giving a few facts about 
an inventor and the invention, e.g., name, invention, date, 
place, and importance of the invention. Use the first language as 
necessary to clarify concepts. If possible bring an example or 
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model of the invention to the classroom, e.g., the telephone. 
(14, 20) 

2. Exi^ain the Invention process relating the fdbwlng stej^ to 
the inventing of the telephone. (16) 

1 . Understand and define the problem. What do we need? 

2. Review possible solutions. How can we solve the prob- 
lem? 

3. Follow the most appropriate solution to develop the in- 
vention. How well docs this solutlcm flU the need? 

3. Research notable inventions beforehand; give examples of in- 
ventions from the students* native countries. (1,3) 

4 Tak i students to the library or assign as homework reports on 
inventions or inventors. Have students write down the inven- 
tor s name, the invention, the date and place of invention, and 
the importance of the invention (29) 

Day 2 

5. Ask students to report orally on their homework, list the inven- 
tions on the board. 

6. Introduce the concept of discovery by talking about a scientific 
discovery, e.g., gravity. Follow the same questioning format 
used for inventions. Stress that the object or phenomenon dis- 
covered already existed, 

7. Give an example of a discovery and ask students to state the 
similarities and the differences between an invention and a dis- 
covery. (16) 

8 Give students more examples and have them identify whether 
the example is a discovery or an invention. Ask students to give 
their own examples of inventions and discoveries. (24) 

9. Have students research a favorite invention or discovery and 
create a poster with the relevant information to be displayed in 
the classroom. (9) 

Samplm Questfons 

1 . How is this invention important? How is this discovery impor- 
tant? 

2 Have you ever thought of inventing something we need? 

3 Can you tell us about some recent discovery? Some recent 
inventions? 
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Submntedby 

Ralph Collazo 
P S #47 
Bronx. New York 
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Lesson 16 



Opinion Poll 



NotB The promising practices highlighted in this lesson-^provide lan- 
guage input through a variety of modes (15); provide a hierarchy of 
questioning techniques (16); provide a high interest motivator at 
the beginning of the lesson (20) 



Content Ar^ 

Social Studies 



Classroom Organization 

ESL 



Grade Level 

5,6 



English Proficiency Level 

Intermediate 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching; Two 1 - hour lessons 



Instructional ObfecHves 

Students will be able to: 

• Graph information acquired through reading, 

• Make predictions on the basis of information obtained and 
graphed. 

• Interpret the information contained within the graph; 

• Scan (read for specific details) and skim (read for general details). 



Prerequisite Skills 

• Familiarity with numbers and graphs 

• Ability to do percentages 

Materials 

• Short, statistical newspaper article^ pinion poll dealing with a 
current trend or phenomenon in U S, society 

• Lined proper 
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• Pens 

• Rulers 

• Chart papers 

• Markers 



Prateduras 

Day 1 

1 , Introduce the concept of an opinion poll by taking one with the 
whole class (20). Example: take a ix)ll on a cunent topic, e.g.» 
favorite rock singers. 

1 Have students raise their hands to show their opinions, 

2. Tally results on the board, 

!i Figure out percentages together with group. 

2. Introduce the term "opinion poll.'' Ask students to develop a 
definition of the phrase. (16) 

3 Hand out an article on a topic. Ask the students to skim the arti- 
cle to find out the basic information by answering the following 
questions: (16} 

1 Whoisl:^ingfK>lled? 

2 What are they being polled about? 

3. Who conducted the poll? 

4 Ask students to scan the article to get details Construct a chart 
which students can fill in to assist them in interpreting the statisti- 
cal data in the article 

Day 2 

5 Review graphing procedures with students. Pass out a piece of 
blank paper, a ruler, and pen or pencil to each student Chal- 
lenge them to graph the poll statistics. (15, 24, 28) 

6. Follow up this activity by discussing the results. (16) 

7. Display the students' work by makirig a bulletin board on the 
subject of the activity, (25) 

Sample Questions 

1 . What does this graph indicate? 

2. How can this infomiation be used? Who uses it? 



Submlftedby 

Pamela M, Ardizzone 
Babcock Elementary School 
Westerly. Rhode Island 
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Lesson 17 

MotB 



Creating Imaginary Animals 

The promising practices highlighted In this lesson— contextualize 
instructional language (14); provide lan^age input through a vari- 
ety of modes (15); provide opportunities for creative learning { 1 7): 
communicate the objective of the lesson t^fore instruction (191. 
provide a high interest motivator at the beginning of the les^n 
(20). 



Content Area 

Art 

Classroom Organization 

Bilingual 

Grade Level 

5 

Sngllsh Proficiency Level 

Intermediate 

Time Allotment 

banning: 45 minutes 

Teaching: Two 45 - minute lessons 

Instructional Obleetive 

Students will be able to draw, name, and describe an imaginary 
beast. 

Prerequisite Skill 

Knowledge of common animals 

Materials 

• Where the Wild Things Are by Maurice Sendak (Harper & Row, 
1964) 

• Brown butcher paper or cut up paper bags 

• Wax (grated into shavings) 

• Pencils 

• India ink and quill pens 

• Example of completed artwork 

• Newspaper, newsprint paper 

• Electric iron 
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Day] 

1 . Read aloud Maurice Sendak's book Where the Wiki Things Are. 
Discuss with students concepts of wiki beasts and creatures. 
(14) 

2. Explain that the students will draw uixm their previous knowl- 
edge of animals to create a " beastie" — a make-believe creature 
made up of various parts of different animals. Talk about other 
make-believe creatures. Use as examples creatures from stu- 
dents' native cultures. Show a sample drawing of a beastie, 
complete with a title and written description. (14, 19* 20) 

3. Instruct students to do a line drawing on brown butcher paper of 
a beastie by combining various parts from at least three animals 
(including humans). Tel! students fo use pencil first, then trace 
the drawing in pen and ink. (15) 

4 Demonstrate how to use pen and ink, and how different pen 
nibs make different lines of patterns. Encourage students to be 
creative with lines and patterns, and to fill up most of the paper 
with the beastie (17) 

Dqv2 

5. When the ink is dry, tell students to: ( 1 ) crumple the paper into a 
tight ball, then to unfold it carefully; (2) place the drawing on top 
of many layers of newspaper and sprinkle with the grated wax; 
(3) cover with a sheet of newsprint and many more layers of 
newspaper; (4) press with a hot iron until all of the wax is melted, 
creating a t^tik picture. (15) 

6. Have students title their beastie by combining syllables from the 
names of animals used to create the beastie. e.g., zebra + rab- 
bit zebbit; lion pig ^ lipig. (17) 

7. Have students write a draft of a description of their beastie (see 
Sample Questions). Correct and hand teck to students so they 
may recopy it onto construction paper 

8. Mount the batik on construction paper and display both the 
drawing and the description. (9) 

Sample Questions 

1 . What animals make up the beastie? Why did you choose those 
animals? 

2. What does your beastie eat? Where does it live? Is it mean or 
friendly? 

3. What are some silly things it might like to do^ 

SulnnlHedby 

Carid Anderson 

Ganado Intermediate School 

Ganado. Arizona 
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Lesson IB 



NofB 



Confirming or Disproving Hypotheses 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson— con textuallze 
Instructional language ( 14); provide langua^ input through a vari^ 
ety of modes (15); l^ovide a hierarchy of questioning techniques 
( 16); teach learning strategies that can be used independently ( 1 8); 
communicate the objective of the lesson before instruction (19). 



Content Ana 

Science 



Classroom Organization 

BtHngual 



Grade Level 

5 



English Proficiency Level 

Intermediate 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 30 minutes 

Teaching Two 45 - minute les-^^^ns 



Instructional Oblectlves 

Students will be able to 

• Use the scientific method to confirm or disprove hypotheses. 

• Formulate generalizations 

Prerequisite Skills 

Familiarity with the scientific methcxl of observation 



Materials 

• Chalk, chalkboard 

• Paper, |X»nciIs 

• Crate of oranges 

• Napkins 

• Waste can 



Procedures 

Day I 

I , Explain what a generalization is. Clarify concepts in first lan- 
guage if possible. Tell students that in this lesson they will formu 
late and test generalizations (19) 
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2 Explain the scientific method of experimentation (2) 

• Observing the object(s) of study; 

• Fomiing a hypothesis. 

• Testing the hypothesis. 

• Drawing conclusions 

Communicate that it will be used to test the generalizations. (16, 
19) 

3 Display a crate of oranges Elicit hypotheses from students re- 
garding the similarities and differences among oranges (based 
on their past obsen/ations of cr£.n^). Elicit generalizations 
about color, taste, shape, texture, number of segments, number 
of seeds. (18) 

4 Write each generalization on the board in chart form (see illus- 
tration). Have students copy this chart onto a sheet of paper at 
their desks and Indicate their hypotheses about the generaliza^ 
tions in the appropriate column (14. 15) 



Generalizations 

1 . All oranges are round 
2 All oranges have twelve sections. 

5 Assign a student to pass out oranges for testing and verification 
of their hypotheses Read through each generalization and as^ 
sist students in drawing conclusions by comparing oranges. 
To verify conclusions, note the conect answers on the chart 
Have students confirm or correct their initial hypotheses Sum 
marize a general conclusion of the expenmental findings: All 
oranges share certain basic similarities, yet each has its own indi- 
vidual characteristics as well (12, 15, 16) 

Day 2 

6 Write the general conclusion from Day 1 on the board and help 
students extrapolate this finding to other items, e.g., houses, 
dogs, food. toys. If ''people * does not come up. suggest it and 
walk through the scientific method to verify this answer. (18) 

7 Divide students into groups and have them use the «:ientific 
method to hy|X)thesize about other items (S) 

Sample Questions 

1 . In what ways are (oranges, humans, sports) similar or different? 
2 Do all people have brown hair, need to eat and sleep, speak the 
same language? 



yes 



no 
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3. What are some characteristics all j^ants have in common? What 
are some that vary? 

Sutmtftt&dby 

Esther M, Centeno 
Cortada Elementary School 
El Monte, California 



Lesson 19 



Group Reading 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — provide oppor 
tunities for creative learning (17); teach learning strategies that can 
be used independently (18), communicate the objective of the les~ 
son before instruction (19); provide a high interest motivator at the 
beginning of the lesson (20); monitor and adjust activities (23). 

This activity allo\^ students to become acquainted with the pro- 
cess of evaluating written papers so that they can transfer the skill to 
self evaluation of their own written work 



Content Area 

l-angua^ Arts 



Classroom Organization 

Bilingual 



Grade Level 

4,5 



Bnglhh ProHcleney Level 

Intermediate 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 1 hours 

Teaching: Several 45 - minute lessons 



Instructional ObfecHve 

Students will be able to evaluate the quality of compositions 



Prerequisite Skills 

• Ability to cluster and brainstorm 

• Write sentences and paragraphs 



Materials 

• Ijnedpaper 

• Pencils 
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• Dictionaries 

* Checklist of evaluation criteria 



1. Write a topic on the board. Explain that the class is ^ing to 
think of as many things as possible about the topic and that iK>u 
will write their ideas on the board, (19t 20) 

2. Have children write an identifying number instead of their 
names on several sheets of paper, and then begjn an oral dis- 
cussion in which students are asked to Generate as many ideas 
on a given topic as posdble. Write ail ideas on the board. (17) 

3 Have students write on the topic for a set tinie 1 15-20 min- 
utes). Then group students and divide the papers among 
groups. Appoint a group leader. (8, 12) 

4. Explain the criteria upon which groups are to base their review 
of papers, e.g., organization, cohesion, word choice, logic. 
Show them several examples of papers that meet this criteria 
(from papers selected from previous years). Walk students 
through an example to ensure that they understand the 
criteria. 

5 Explain that each studeiit in the group will review one jMper, 
but group discussions of the review proce^ are invited. 

6. Give students a set time to review and evaluate the papers, but 
be flexible If you feel more time is needed. (23) 

7 Have group leaders collect the papers from their group and 
pass the set to another group. Distribute a checklist of criteria to 
be used by the groups to rate the papers. After all papers have 
been rated, collect them. (12, 19) 

8 Schedule individual conferences with each author and each 
evaluator to discuss the review. 

9 Have students rewrite the composition and hand in. 

10. After several rounds of editing, schedule another conference 
with each author to ask them how they feel about the composi- 
tion and their progress in general. (18) 

1 1 Tell students that they can use their peers to critique what they 
write, or this can be done on their own with the writing 
checklist. (18) 

Sample Questions 

1 . Why does this paper show good organization? 

2 Does this paragraph Ic^cally follow the one before it? 

3. What would be a better word to us^ this sentence? 

Submitted by 

Elaine Agcaoili 
Dewey Avenue School 
San (Jabricl. California 
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Lesson 20 Idioms Can Be Fun 

NotB The promSsing practiccjs highlighted in this lesson-^contextualize 



instructional language (14); provide language input through a vari- 
ety of modes (15); provide a hierarchy of questioning techniques 
(16); communicate the objective of the lesson before instruction 
(19). 

Con^ntArea 

Language Arts 

Classroom Organization 

ESL 

Grade Level 

4 

English Proficiency Level 

Intermediate 

Time Allo^nent 

Planning: 30 minutes 

Teaching: Three 25 minute lessons 

Instrycllonal Obiectlves 

Students will be able to: 

• Identify idiomatic expressions in written conversahons. 

• Recognize the difference between the meaning of the idiomatic 
phrase and its literal meaning. 

Prerequisite Sieiil 

Reading at the intermediate level 

Materials 

• Chart F^per 

• Colored markers 

• Index cards 

• Pictorial examples of the literal meaning of several idioms 

• Conversations written on chart paper 

Procedure.^ 

1 IntrcKluce the lesson by reviewing the meaings of several idioms 
with which the students are already familiar (24) 

2. Explain the difference betv/een the meaning of these idioms dnd 
the meaning that is derived if it is read literally. Tell the class that 
they will show these differences in drawings. (19) 
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Note 



Display four different conversations colorfully written on chart 
fwpcr. Different idioms will appear in each Have several stu- 
dents read the conversations aloud, and have studente guess at 
what the idioms mean. Ask them how they arrived at their gues- 
ses^ (16) 

After the students have H^scussed the meanings of each idiom in 
the displayed convers:ition, ask them to draw the literal mean- 
ing of the idiom and to \Kr\ie above the drawing the actual mean- 
ing of the idiom. (15) 

Give students an example of what you expect them to do, e.g., 
John was lost in his book. Students would write at the top of 
their art f>aper the meaning: very interested, absorbed, con- 
centrating on. then illustrate the literal meaning below the ex- 
pression (see illustration). (14) 




fo Have students compile their drawings into a booklet called: 
Leommy Idioms Can Be Fun! Have them illustrate the covers 
and display completed booklets on a bulletin board. (9, 25) 

Samplm Questions 

1. What does this expression mean in this conversation':^ 
2 How do you know this? What was the clue? 
3. What does this idiom mean if we take it literally'r^ 

Submitted by 

Joanne Tartamelld 
Cjdithersburg Elementary Schcx>l 
C^althersburg. Maryland 

A Cultural Garden Booklet 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — provide Ian 
guage input through a variety of modes (15), provide a hierarchy of 
questioning techniques (16); provide opportunities for creative 
learning (17); communicate the objective of the lesson before in- 
struction (19). 

Content Area 

Science 

Classroom Organization 

Bilingual 

Grade Level 

4 
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English Protklmney Lmvel 

Intermediate 



TImeAllotnwnt 

Planning: 1 ¥j hours 

Teaching: Three 45- minute lessons 

InstrvcHonal Obiw:tives 

Students will be able to: 

• Use observation ability to describe and 'jt>el a plant; 

• Organize main ideas into a written report; 

• Use observation ability creatively to write a poem about a plant; 

• Develop a title that supports the main idea of a report, poem, 
and booklet; 

• Use inductive reasoning to speculate on the parts of speech com- 
prising the sentences in a report or poem. 

Prarwiulslte Skills 

• Knowledge of the parts of a plant 

• Familiarity with parts of spet?ch and concept of rhyming words 
M€rterlals 

• Four or §ve barley, pink bean, white bean, and gre^n pea plants 

• Drawing paper and crayons or markers 

• Writing paper 

• Stapler 

Procedures 

I, Explain to the students that each of them will be developing a 
booklet about a plant; show them a sample booklet coi:ipieted 
by a student a previous year. (19) 

2 Divide the class into four or five small groups. (8) 

3. Give each student five drawing papers, five writing papers, and 
crayons or markers, 

4. Place a barley plant in the center of each group and tell stu- 
dents to observe the color and shape of each leaf. Have them 
describe the whole plant to each other and come to a conscn 
sus. (8, 15) 

5 Have the students draw the barley plant and label it. Have 
them write two or three sentences to describe the plant and 
write page one on the bottom of the page. Encourage students 
to help one another {8, 17) 

6. Have students read their paragraphs and identify the words 
that describe each prfant. Have students speculate on the part 
of speech of each descriptive word or phrase. (16) 
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7. After completion of page one, review the concept of rhyming 
words and tell the students to write a short px^em about the bar- 
ley pdant give the poenn a title, and write page two at the bot- 
tom of that page. (17) 

8. Repeat steps four through six with other plants. 

9. After each plant has been described, tell the students to list on 
another page substances that help plants grow. Have them 
give that page a title that supports the main idea and number 
the page. (16) 

10. Have students draw a cover page for their tMX)klet. Staple the 
pages. Allow students to exchange booklets and compare 
ideas. (8, 17) 

1 1 . Collect the b<x>k]ets and put them on display in an area where 
the students can use them when necessary (9) 

12. Have the students present their twklets and plants to other 
classes. (29) 



Sample Questions 

1 . What are the leaves like? 

2. What word rhymes with stem? 

3. What do these words do? Do they describe? 

4. What does the title tell the reader? What is its purpose? 



Submitted by 

Ralph Coba^o 
P.S. #47 
Bronx. New York 



Lesson 22 



Note 



Flagmaking 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — cont.'Xtualize 
instructional language (14); provide language input through a vari- 
ety of modes (15); provide a high interest motivator at the begin- 
ning of the lesson (20). 



Content Area 

Art 



Classroom Organlztrtlon 

Bilingual, ESL, Mainstream 



Grade Level 

4 
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English Prottclmnty Level 

Intermediate 

lime Allotment 

Planning: 30 minutes 

Teaching; Two 46 - minute lessons 

Instrvctional Ohlmtives 

Students will be able to: 

• Describe their native country's flag; 

• Make their native country's fla^; 

• Express preferences for colors, designs, symbols. 

Prerequisite Skill 

Use of reference books 

Materials 

• Construction paper 
■ Scissors 

• Crayons 

• Markers 

• Glue 

Procedures 

1, Help students find their country of ethnic origin in the ency- 
clopedia (or other reference materials) and find the picture of the 
flag (3, 15. 20) 

2, Ask students to describe orally their native country's flag — col- 
ors, design, symbols. (14) 

3, Using the prescribed materials, model the making of the U.S. 
flag. (14) 

4, Have students make their native country's flag with the art ma- 
terials. (3, 24) 

5, Display finished flags. (9. 25) 

Sample Questions 

1 . What does the ^ symbolize (or stand for)*^ 

2. Which flag(s) do you tike? Why? 

3. Why do you think countries have flags? 

Submitted by 

Katherine S, Miller 
Princeton Regional Schools 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Lesson 23 
Note 



Sounds 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — provide lan- 
guage input through a variety of modes (15); provide a hierarchy of 
questioning techniques (16); provide opportunities for creative 
learning (17); provide a closing in which concepts are clarified (21 ). 

This lesson is an excellent example of providing language input 
through the four sensory modes — visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and 
tactile. 

Science 

Ctassnwm Organization 

ESL 

Grade Level 

4 

English Proflciemy Level 

Intermediate 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 1 hour 

Teaching: Two 1 - hour lessc^ns 

Instructional OblecHves 

Students will be able to: 

• Describe sounds (loud, soft, high, low, short, long); 

• Predict the sounds particular objects will make 

Prerequisite Skill 

Some understanding of gases, liquids, and solids 
Materials 

• Instruments — xylophone, gong. drum, guitar 

• String 

• Forks and spoons 

• Metal, glass, leather objects 

Procedures 

Day 1 

1 Find out what children know about sound. Ask in an open- 
ended manner so that students feel free to speak. (17) 

2 Provide examples of different sounds. (15) 
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3. Have children hum while touching their necks to feel vibra- 
tions. Ajk them to explain how the sound is made. Define vi- 
bration. Provide the visual example of a pebble in a bucket. 
Define sound. Make an anak>^ between wav^ in water and 
soundwaves. 

4. I ?jve children hum while touching their necks, but have them 
change pitch. Elicit high, low, loud, and soft to describe the 
pitch variations. (15) 



5. Review concepts of solid, liquid, and gas. Have students iden- 
tifr/ each with examples in the classroom. (15) 

6 Have the children lightly tap their desks with their fingernail 
Refer back to the definition of sound. Hjve the children put 
their ears against the desks and tap with the fingernail as they 
did before. Ask them how they ihink the sound is made. Ask if 
the desk is a solid, liquid, or a gas. Have the students speculate 
if sound travels better through a solid, liquid, or gas. (16) 

7. Pass out metal spoons or forks and have the students tie a 
string to each. Have them bang the spoon or fork against the 
desk, let it vibrate, and put the string to their ears. Ask through 
what is the sound is traveling? (16) 

8. Next play a high nolc on a glockenspiel or xylophone. Have 
students predict the pitch of the note according to the size of 
the string. (16) 

9 Demonstrate loud and soft with a drum or gong. Do the same 
with glass, metal and wood Have students speculate on why 
the sounds are different. (16) Allow students to experiment 
with the Instruments. 
10. Follow up with a record of Peter and the Wolf by Prokofiev. 



Sample Questions 

1 . Do large things have high or low sounds? What makes sounds 
loud? 

2. When the string is tight, does it vibrate faster or slower? 
Submitted by 

Laura A Chinn 

Spring Valley Elementary Schoc:^! 
San Francisco, California 



Day 2 



(21) 
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Grab Bag 



Note The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — contextualize 
instructiondl language ( 14); provide fenguage input through a vari- 
ety of modes (15); provide a high Interest motivator at the begin- 
ning of the ksson (20); show empathy and understanding toward 
the students and focus on their Ideas and not on their language use 
(22). 

The collection of items used for this activity can include kitchen 
utensils, greeting cards, fabric, packaging items, office items, or 
adhesives. 



Content Ana 

Language Arts 



Classroom Organization 

ESL 



Gra€le Level 

4-6 



English Proflctency Level 

Beginning 

Tims Allotment 

Planning: 1 hour 
Teaching: 45 minutes 

Instructional OhiecHve 

Students will be able to identify and label items in English 
Prerequisite Skills 

• Some knowledge of the uses of the chosen topic 

• Ability to identify numbers 

Materials 

• Box or large envelope 

• Collection of products 

• List for students 

• Answer key 



Procedures 

I, Select a topic, e.g., paper products, and collect items repre- 
senting the topic — paper plates, index cards, paper ba^, sta- 
tionery. (1) 
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2. Number the items; prepare a student list and an answer key. ( 1 ) 



Students* List (example) 


Answer Key (example) 


Construction paj^r 


1 1 - Construction paper 


Tissue paper 


15- Tissue paper 


Notebook paper 


6 - NotebcK>k paper 


Index card 


8 -Index card 


Stationery 


12- Stationery 



3 Store the numbered items in a large envelope or in a box that is 
decorated in bright colors and place in front of the class at the 
beginning of the lesson. (20) 

4 Hand out the students' list and read the words with students. 
After the students are familiar with the words, take the num- 
bered items out of the box. Spread out the iten .a on the table or 
floor Explain that each item on the list will be read again and 
that the students should write the number of the item on their 
list. Explain that this activity will help them to remember the 
English names of the items. 

5 Have the students write the number of the item next to the 
words on thei' list Tell them that they may handle the items if 
necessary. (15; 

t>. After the students have written their responses, provide oral 
clues as a way of checking their responses, e g , we use this 
paper to dry our hands. Make appropriate gestures as you speak 
to make the phrases comprehensible. (14) 

7 Have students relate interesting anecdotes about their experi- 
ences with any of the products. (14. 22, 24) 

8. Finally, have students draw small representations of the prod- 
ucts next to the names on their lists and display these on a bulle- 
tin board. (9,15, 25) 

Sample Questions 

1 . What other paper prcxJucts can you name? 

2, What do you use paper bags for in your home? 
3 What other uses are there for paper towels? 

Submitted by 

Judy Corren and Valerie Benavidtv 
AJh ^mbra Schw! District 
Alhambfd. Cdlilornia 
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Chapter 4 

Evaluation 



Bvatuatlon 



The promising {xactices dealing with evaluation identify steps 
which help make the assessment of a student's p^rfomiance more 
productive (see page ix for the list of practices). Evaluation is not 
synonyi^ious with enror connection. In classroom activities in which 
the instructional focus is on communication, student errors in the 
tarSK^t language should not \^ corrected, as this impedes fluency. 
Instead, evaluation procedures should measure the instructional 
objectives by requiring the application of skills developed by the 
learning activity Although difficult, it is important for teachers to 
monitor individual development closely This enables teachers to 
stress students* strengths, as well as weaknesses, and to link past 
success and prior knowledge to the present task of building self-es- 
teem Prior knowledge consists of students' past and present life ex- 
periences which they bring to the classroom. By assessing the de- 
gree of prior knou ledge about a particular topic that a student pos 
sesses. the teacher can ascertain the amount of additional back 
ground information or explanation that will be needed so that the 
student can comprehend the lesson concept fully One way of as- 
sessing prior knowledge on a particular topic is noting the vocabu- 
lary that the student uses to talk about the topic 

Evaluation activities can be varied and creative Teachers have 
developed many kinds of assessment procedures, both formal and 
informal Role-playing situations, dialogs, games, even coming up 
with alternative answers to a problem are forms of evaluation What 
is important is that the students, as well as the teacher, be able to 
profit from the activity 

To assess whether a student is profiting from the lesson, testing 
instruments are utilized at some point. The instructional objectives 
need to be consulted before developing the test as these will dictate 
the type of testing instrument to be used. If the objectives stress lis- 
tening skills, appropriate activities include following drawing direc 
tions or dialog comprehension activities Assessment of speaking 
skills could be accomplished through oral paraphrase of a familiar 
story, a directed conversation, or an oral interview Likewise, when 
testing in the content area, content rather than language skills 
should be assessed because the focus is on the information being 
transmitted not on correct forms of the target language. When de- 
veloping testing instruments, teachers can provide practice in stan 
dardized test taking. Teaching test taking skills includes: { 1 ) expos- 
ing students to various lesHng formats; (2) familiarizing students 
with testing vocabulary; (3) explaining the processes of elimination 
and inferring to locate the correct answer; and (4) allowing students 
ample time to review, edit, and proofread completed tests. 

Providing objective, unobtrusive, and immediate feedback is 
fundamental when instructing LEP students; feedback enables the 
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teacher and the student to be aware of individual weaknesses and 
assists the teacher in identifying necessary remediation activities. 
Expressing positive rather than critical comments encourages stu- 
dents to strengthen their skills through practice and exploratton. 
The results from the evaluation can also be used to determine 
teaching strategies for future lessons. A teacher can find out which 
strategics work in each teaching situation and which do not. So the 
testing instrument not only assesses the student's performance, but 
the teacher's also. 
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Lesson 25 
Note 



Matching Game 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — build self-es- 
teem by linking students' past achievements and prior knowled^ 
to present task (24); provide positive reinforcement for accom 
plishments through verbal and culturally appropriate nonverbal 
means (25); vary asses^nent procedures (29). 

The picture cards used in this lesson can be created by the stu 
dents in an art lesson by using cutouts from magazines or drawings 
by the students themselves As new vocabulary is learned, addi- 
tional picture cards can be made, and the game expanded. 



ConfBnfArea 

Language Arts 

Classroom Organization 

ESL 



Grado LbvbI 

4 



ingllsh Prottclwicy Level 

Beginning, Intermediate 

Time AllotmBnt 

Planning: 30 minutes 
Teaching: 30 minute . 

InstrucHamal Oblectlves 

Students will be able to: 

• Demonstrate the cognitive skill of dNS<x ianon by linking and ex 
plaining the relationship among \\em^. 

• Demonstrate divergent thinking skills. 

Prerequisite Skills 

• Ability to make connections between related items 

• Familiarity with the vocabulary on the picture cards 

Materials 

Picture cards of related items under various topics (ck>thing. furni- 
ture, school items) 

Procedures 

1. Display picture cards (Make sure that students have prior 
knowledge of vocabulary words pictured on thf cards ) (24) 
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Lesson 26 
Note 



3 



2. Explain purpose of the le^n— to conceptualize the connection 
l^tween related Items and to be able to describe the connection 
oraDy (19) 

Demonstrate by picking up two cards and explaining the possi- 
ble connection between the items pictured. For examine, if the 
items are paper and a pencil: If 1 had a pencil, I would write on 
paper. 

Pick a card and a^ a student to choose one from the pile that re- 
lates to it and to explain ♦he relationship. Allow that «^iudenl to 
pick up the next card and c;sk a second student to cnoose a card 
from the pile that relates to it, initiating a form of a chain drill. 
Allow students to pass if they do not feel comfortable verbalizing 
the relationships. (13. 25) 

Ask for student volunteers to choose two cards that repr^ent 
connected items and to explain their relationship. (29) 



Sample QuesHons 



1 



Show us two cards that you would use together Why do they go 
together? 

Here*s a pair of pants. What would you wear with them? (e g., 
shirt, sweater, suspenders) 

If you had to set the table, what items could you need'^ (e g., 
plate, knife) 



Submitted by 

Livid M PepptT 
Rutland Researrh Cenhn 
PMvxsi^n. New Ji'rst'y 

Descriptive Paragraphs 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson— provide posi- 
tive reinforcement tor accomplishments through verbal and cultur- 
ally appropriate nonverbal means (25); provide immediate positive 
feedback (27); note weaknesses and provide remediation through 
class activities or individualized instruction (28). vary assessment 
procedures (29), 

Con^ntAroa 

Language Arts 

Classroom Organization 

ESL 

Grade Level 

4,5 
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Englhh Fr o flc i w wy LevBl 

intenneuiate, Advanced 



TImeAlfohimnt 

Planning: 30-45 minutes 
Teaching; Three 40 - minute lessons 

InstnKHonal Obf^cHves 

Students will be able to: 

• Arrange given sentences in a logical order to -form a paragraph; 

• Create sentences about a given topic and write a paragraph with 
the sentence in logical order; 

• Adjust or improve paragraphs which do not contain a logical con- 
struction. 

Praroqul ^ftm Skills 

• Ability to describe an object or situation 

• Ability to comprehend logical ordering 

Mclterials 

• Chalk, chalkboard 

• Tape or other attachment agent 

• Pencils, paper 

• Strips of paper 

• Rctures or objects to use as stimuli for discussions 
Pr€>€0dures 



1 . Introduce an interesting visual stimulus to generate a discussion, 
e.g., a bright or striking picture or photo, an animal, or an un- 
usual object. (15, 20) 

2. Question students to elicit descriptive sentences {see Sample 
Questions). Record the statements on the chalkboard. (17) 

3. Question studente to elicit a general statement or topic sentence 
regarding the stimulus. (16) 

4. Read the topic sentence and descriptive sentences to the class. 

5. Discuss the concept of organizing ideas into paragraphs and 
how the previous exercise provided an example of how a para- 
graph should be conceived. (21 ) 



6. Attach sentence strips with sentences from the previous day's 
paragraph to the board in mixed-up order. Ask the class to assist 
in con^ectly ordering the sentences. Discuss the reasoning be- 
hind the final sequence. 



Day] 



Day 2 
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7. Have students div'de into groups of four or five and pass out dif- 
ferent sets of sentence strife to e£K:h group. Have them put the 
strips in logical order and then share the paragraph with the 
class. Ask groups to ^ve each other feedback on the final se- 
quence. (8, 27, 28) 

Day 3 

8. Introduce a visual stimulus and ask the students to write a 
paragraph about tt focusing on organization of ideas. (29) 

9. Initiate class discussions of the paragraphs. (25) 

Sample QuesHans 

1 . What is this? How would you describe it? What does it do? 

2. Why does this sequence make sense, and the other one not 
seem as logical? 

3. How is the first sentence (or topic sentence) different from the 
other sentences? 



Submiftedby 

Laurie B. Baker 

Glen Cariyn Elementary School 
Arlington, Virginia 



Lesson 27 



Student Newsletter 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — build self-es- 
teem by linking students' past achievnments and prior knowledge 
to the present task (24); provide positive reinforcement for accom- 
plishments through verbal and culturally appropriate nonveii>aI 
means (25); note weaknes^s and provide remediation through 
class activities or individualized instruction {?3); vary ass^ment 
procedures (29), 

This lesson requires mi • ^h teacher assistance to produce the final 
product. 



Content Area 

Language Arts 



Classtwm Organization 

Bilingual ESL 



Gmde Level 

4-6 



English Prondency Level 

Intermediate 
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Time JUIotnmnt 

Planning: 30 minutes 

Teaching: 70-90 minutes, ongoing 

Instruerttmal ObiecHves 

Students will be aWe to: 

• Recount past exf^riences in writing; 

• Conrect and improve first draft stories; 

• Read and comment on newsletter stories. 

Piwwfuislte Skills 

• Knowled^ of spelling, grammar, punctuation, organization 

• Ability to recount experiences in written format 

M€iferials 

• Pencil 

• Paper 

• Dictionary 

• Typewriter, if possible 

• Duplicating machine 

Procedures 

1 Ask students to submit stories about activities in their lives (e.g., 
what they did on the weekend, a shopping trip, a birthday party) 
to the teacher. (3, 24) 

2. Discuss possible improvements with the author {e.g., expand or 
develop ideas, clariflcations necessary). (22, 28) 

3 Have students help each other to rewrite stories. (8) 

4. Confer with students a final time for editiny >f mechanical and 
grammatical mors. (28) 

5. Have students rewrite articles. 

6. Type or print final versions in a newsletter format, duplicate, and 
distribute to students to read silently. (25) 

7. Have class discuss stories (see Sample Questions). (29) 

Sample Questions 

1 . Which stories did you like? Why? 

2. Did you ever feel that way, want that (referring to specific 
stories)? 

3. Why did the author frel that way, do that (referring to specific 
stories)? 

SubmMedby 

Karen Andreasen 
Liberty Elementary School 
Valley Cotta^, New York 
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Lesson 28 
Mote 



Animal DescHpHons 

The promi^ng practices highlighted in this lesson — build self-es- 
teem fc^ linking students' past achievements and prior knowledge 
to the present task (24); provide positive reinforcement for accom- 
plishments through verbal and culturally appropriate nonverbal 
means (25); provide immediate positive feedback (27); vary as- 
s^ment procedures (29). 

This game can be generalized to categories other than animals It 
is an effrctive follow-up activity to a trip to the zoo or a science les- 
son on animals. 

Content Area 

Science 

Classroom OrganizixHon 

ESL 

Grade Level 

English Proficiency Level 

Intermediate, Mixed group 

Time Allotment 

Planr ing; 30 - 45 minutes 
Teaching: 45 minutes 

Instructional Obiectives 

Students will be aole to. 

• Ask and answer simple yes/no questions about animal character- 
istics; 

• Identify animals by their physical characteristics and habits. 



Prerequisite Skill 

Knowledge of the characteristics of some animals 
Materials 

• Pictures of animals (preferably in their habitat) 

• Chalkboard, chalk 



PrcHiedures 

1 . Show one of the animal pictures to the class and ask them to 
describe it. Write the descriptions on the board. (2, 20) 
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Example: elephant 

It's gray. 

It's big. 

It has a trunk. 



It lives in the jungle (Africa, Asia), 
It eats {i^nts. 
It*s a nruinimal. 



Lesson 29 
Note 



2, Repeat this process with several veiy diverse animals, e g , an 
inseci, a reptile, so that many types of characteristics can be 
covered, 

3, Select a student to come forward to help the teacher model 
how to play the game, (12) 

4, Direct the student to choose a picture and let the class, but not 
the teacher, see it, 

5, Ask questions and make periodic guesses as to what animal the 
student chose. 

Example: 

Is it tall (heavy, big)? Does it have four legs (scales, fur, skin, 
Is it gray (yellow, blue)? wings, a shell)? 

Dors it live in the jungle (desert, city)? 

6, Once the teacher correctly guesses the animal, select a student 
to choose a new animal picture and let the class ask questions 
and try to guess what animal it is. The first student who guesses 
correctly continues the game with a new picture. (16, 24, 25. 
27, 29) 

Sample Questions 

See step 5 

Submfttedby 

Dr. C. Ray Graham 
Brigham Young University 
Salt Uk^ City, Utah 

The Immigrant Experience 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson— build self-es- 
teem by linking students' past achievements and prior knowledge 
to the present task (24); vary assessment procedures (29), 

Content Area 

Social Studies 

Classnfom Organization 

Bilingual 



Grade Level 

4,5 
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English Proficiency Level 

Mixed 



Time Allotment 

Planning: 2 hours 

Teaching: Tvro 1 - hour lessons 

Instructional Oblectlves 

Students will be able to; 

• Locate given countries on a map; 

• Interview anotiier student; 

• Demonstrate af^rcdation of another student's culture and femily 
by writing a short paragraph on that student's life. 

Prerequisite Skills 

• Familiarity with maps 

• Knowledge of graphs 

Materials 

• Ditto of questions used in the interview 

• Flash cands with vocabulary words 

• U.S. map. world map, or globe 

• Butcher paper 

Prtf^dures 

1 . Prompt a discussion on the location of the United States using a 
world map or g^obc. (20) 

2. Explain to students that they are ^ing to locate the places that 
their families came from and will be interviewed by other stu- 
dents. (19) 

3. Introduce the terms immigrants and ancestors. Have students 
look up the words in the dictionary and report to the class the 
meaning. (18) 

4. Direct students to two graphs on the chalkboard: "Where are 
you from?" and "How long have you been here?" See illustra- 
tions. Review graphing skills. (15. 24) 

5. Have students take turns putting their answers on the graphs; 
discuss the final product. 

6. Rnd and kscate students' native countries on a map. Divide th<p 
class into small groups with mixed levels of proficiency. Give the 
students a handout of interview qu^ons and set up a tape 
recorder for each group. Have the more proficient students 
begin by asking the interview questions. Informally assess stu- 
dents' communication ability. (8, 24, 29) 

7. After the group Interviews, have each group report on their find- 
ing. 
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Where Are You From? 

7 
6 

Number 5 
of 4 
Stv^iente 3 

2 

1 I 

Burma China Guatemala 

Country 



How Long Have You Been Here? 



5 

Number 4 
of 3 
Students 2 

l| 

1 2 3 4 5 
Years Here 



8. As a follow up have students interview their parents and report 
these findings to the class. (29) 

9. Tell students to use neu^ anxles and pictures of the immigrant 
experience to illustrate and augment their oral reports. (15) 

Sample QniesHons 

1 . Why did you come to the United States? 

2. Where is the United States in relation to Eun^pe^ China? 

3. What city/town/village are you from? 

Helen Wong Lew 

Spring Valley Elementary School 

San Francisco, California 
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Lesson 30 



Note 



The All about Me Teorhook 

The promising practices highlighted in this lesson — build self-es- 
teem by linking students' past achievements and prior knowledge 
to present ta^ (24); note weaknesses and provide remediation 
through class activities or individualized instruction (28); vary as- 
sessment prcK:edures (29). 
This is an ongoing activity that culminates in a personal booklet. 



Language Arts 



Classroom Organization 

Bilingual, ESL 



Grade Level 

4^6 



ingllsh Proficiency Level 

Intermediate, Advanced 



Time Allotment 

Planning: 45 minutes 

Teaching: 45 - minute lessons, one lesson per week, ongoing 

InstrucHonal Obfectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Express feelings, beliefs, and ideas; 

• Identify facts and details that support the main idea 

Materials 

• Duplicating masters for different topics (see samples) 

• Activities wheel 

• Creative writing box 

• Paper, pencils 

• Crayons 

Procedures 

1. Make a creative writing box. and in it place slips of paper on 
which topic ideas have been written. Tell students to choose 
those topics about which they want to write (either the first or 
second language may be used) as contributions to their per- 
sonal book (1, 17, 24) 
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Sample Topics 

My favorite time of day is 



because 



My favorite day is because 



This is the way 1 look now 

(draw picture) 

My eyes are „, 

My hair is 

! weigh . 

I am ^ ^ tall 

I am ^. years old. f was lx)m 19 

I usually sign my name 

Another way I write it is ..^ 

My favorite nickname is , 

If I were famous, I would write my name like this 



2 Distribute the Feelings Wheel (see illusnation) Instruct students 
to make a selection from the center wheel first and complete a 
specified number of tasks from u\\ three wheels. (28) 
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3. Have students fill out the AW about Me page as the first page of 
the yearbook. 



All About Me 

My name is ^ — . 

I live at 

My parents are „ . _ . — • 

I was bom in • — 

I am years old. 

1 have . brothers and sisters. Their 

names are ^ , ^^^^ — , 

We have a named _ — — — — . 



4 Pass out maps of the city or country in which each of your stu- 
dents was bom. Have them label the map, make a legend, and 
write a paragraph about the place. {1,3, 24) 

5. Have the students write letter to their best friends and include 
copies of the letters in the yearbook. (17) 

6. Have students list on a yearbook page the names of each piece 
of furniture in their home. Give them ncNs^papers and have 
them find the price of each item from advertisements. Have the 
students list the clothes that they have on and look up the prices 
in newspaper ads. Next, have them list the prices of food, school 
supplies, and recreational items that they use in a week. (28, 
29} 

7 At the end of the year, familiarize students with the ptir*s of a 
lx>ok, and have students make a cover, title page, and section ti- 
tles for their books. Have them write an index for their ba'>k in 
outline form. (17, 28, 29) 

8 Display the yeartK>oks and have students give individual oral re- 
ports on contents. Grade students on organization, originality, 
artwork, and effort. (29) 

Sample Questions 

1 . What is the most interesting thing about your family? 

2. Why is that your favorite day? 

3 What is your favorite nickname? 

SybmMedby 

Elizabeth Amato 

Crockett Elementary School 

El Paso, Texas 
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Lesson 31 

Note 



My Song 

The promisJng practices highlighted in this lesson— build self-es- 
teem by linking students' past achievements and prior knowledge 
to the present task (24); provide positive reinforcement foi accom- 
fJishments through verbal and culturally approfHiate noiiverbal 
means (25); teach test-taking skills (26); note student vwakncsses 
and provide remediation through class activities or individualized 
instruction (28). 

This lesson illustrattre the use of the Total Physical Response 
method as a means of vocabulary development. 

ContBntArBa 

Music 

Classroom Organization 

Bilingual ESL 

Grmfo Level 

4 

English Proficiency Level 

intermediate 

Time Allotment 

Planning: 30 minutes 

Teaching: One 40 minute lesson or two 20 minute leswns 

Instructional Obiectlves 

Students will be able to: 

• Discern the difference in intonation between prose and lyrics; 

• Sing a new song; 

• Discuss the meaning of the song 

Prerequisite Skill 

Ability to use inferencing to comprehend meaning 
Materials 

• Sheet music for each student (see illustration) 

• Tape recorder and tape 

• Rhythm instruments such as tamlwurines or rhythm sticks 
Procedures 



1. 



Sing or play a tape recording of the prerecorded song as stu- 
dents silently follow sheet music, (20) 

Read the words to the song using noimal intonation as students 
listen silently. Read the lyrics again, this time acting out the 
lyrics, (15) 



FRir 



so 
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3. Read the lyrics and have the class as a whole and then individual 
students act out the lyrics. ( 15) 

4 Lead the students in reading the lyrics. Explain how the intona- 
tion of words change when they are put to music. Illustrate this 
for the students u^ng songs with which they are familiar. (24) 

5, Sing or play the song again, and then read the lyrics to the stu- 
dents using the intonation called for by tfie music Lead the chil- 
dren in reading the lyrics using the intonation caUed for by the 
mu^c. Reinforce the use of correct intonation. (25, 28) 

6. Discuss the meaning of the song (see Sample Questions). (2) 

7 Sing and play the recording asking the students to join in and 

also to perform the actions found in the lyrics. 
8. After the students have internalized the vocabulary and syntax 

found in the lyrics, use this knowledge to teach test-taking skills. 

Test the students on the material using types of standardized 

tests (24, 26) 



j>r^^} J J J 



MY SONG 



Why don'l yi>u stop ami laki' a Uxik all a round ytni 



Prr,? G7 



Cma.,7 C*-" 



i 



our world is Ih'au ti ful .ind fr«-i' 



ami Mill' ly 
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i 
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U't tt'r tfwf try U) 
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live to geth^ pr/ir«»hil ly 
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bs ten to tny sunq 



may tn* it stht* 




c4fi swt»r 



It will re mmd us ftMl vw^' can hniig 



s: 




^5^ 



Sample Questions 

1. Why do you think we use a different rhyihm wh^n say the 
lyrics than when we sing the words? 

2. What does the first line mean? 

3. Who can sing the first verse alone? 

SutmMedhy 

Grace Nebb 

Milam Elementary Schcx)! 
Hialeah, Fbrida 
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Lesson 32 
Mof0 



Gwgtag^k dtimgoHxIng 

The promising practice hightighted in this lesson— vary assessment 
procedures (29). 

This activity is used as a fdh^-up e>q>ertence to rdnfbrce or 
evaluate the learning of the catecpiies of dti^, stat^, ccHintries, or 
continents. It can also be generalized to other categorization skills. 
One or two students (or teams of students) can partidpate. The 
folder can also be used as an instructional buUetln board. 



CcntBntAiwa 

Sodal Studio 



Cl€MSsrwnn Organization 

Bilingual, ESL 

GradB Level 

4-6 

English Proficiency Level 

Intermediate 



nme Allotment 

Planning: 2 hours to construct the game board and cards 
Teaching: 30 minutes 

Instructional Objectives 

Students will be able to: 

• Distinguish between the geographic concepts of dties, states, 
countries, continents; 

• Categorize names of spedfic cities, states, countries, continents. 

Prerwfvlsite Skills 

• Knowledge of concept of dty, state, country, and continent 

• Familiarity with spedfic cities, states, countries, and continents 

Mtsterlals 

• Markers 

• Ruler 

• Pendl 

• Scissors 

• Tag paper for game bo£ird 

• Poster board for cards 

Procedures 

1. Constnidthe ganw(5w illustration). (1) 
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Sto+es Cities iG>n+menfs G?un+ries 

































2. Ask a student to take the name cards out of the front of the 
folder. Ask another student to open up the folder to the cate^ry 
grid. (12) 

3. Direct a student to draw the first card and place it in the proper 
category. If the student does not know to which category it 
belongs, the turn is forfeited to the opponent who draws 
a new card, 

4. The game continues until all cards arc categorized. Answer 
cards, located in a pocket on the back of the folder, provide an 
assessment at the end of the game. (29) 

Submitted by 

Elva Ceida Perez 
Texas A & I University 
Kingsvilie, Texas 
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L0sson EvaluaHon Checkiisf 



ApprapHate 



Improvmmnf ApplktMe 



1 . IrKwporated necessary advance prep- 
aration. 

2. Ranned for additional time to teach 

vocabulaiv 

3. Made instructional content culturally 
relevant 

4. Used school and community re- 
sources. 

5. Planned for parent invc^ment 

6. Adapted commercially available ma- 
terials. 

7. Ranned an initial asse.ssment period 

ClassiWHn Mmwgmment 

8. Created opportunities for student- 
student interaction. 

9 Created a comfortable and attractive 
classroom atmosphere 

10. Incorporated a reward system. 

11. Initiated parent-student activities in 
the classroom and home. 

12. Encoura^d active participation by all 
students 

13. Allowed variance in class participation 

Teaching PSnocoduras 

14. Contextualtzed instructional language 
15 Provided langua^ input through a 

variety of modes 

16. Provided a hierarchy of questioning 
techniques 

17. Provided opportunities for creative 
learning. 

18. Taught learning strategies. 

19. Communicated the objective of tht 
lesson. 

20. Provided a high interest motivator 

21. Clarified the lesson in a closing 

22. Focused on communication in con- 
tent activities 

23. Prepared to monitor and adjust lesson 

24. Linked students' past achievements 
and prior knowledge to present task. 

25. Provided positive reinforcement. 

26. Taught test-taking skills. 

27. Provided immediate, jx^sitive feed 
back. 

28. Provided remediation for student 
weaknesses. 

29. Varied assessment procedures. 
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Alphobefieal Indox 



A 

All about Me Yearbook 72 

Animal Descriptions 68 

Animal Interview 12 

c 

Class Newspaper 6 

Confirming or Disproving Hypotheses 45 

Creating Imaginary Animals 43 

Cultural Garden Booklet 50 

D 

Descriptive Paragraphs 64 

Divergent Thinking 27 

E 

Edible Plant Parts 29 

Ethnic Groups 4 

V 

Flagmaking 52 

Food Items 8 

G 

Geographic Categorizing 78 

Go Fish 26 

Grab Bag 56 

Group Reading 47 

I 

Idioms Can Be Fun 49 

Immigrant Experience 69 

Invention and Discovery 39 

M 

Making Up Riddles 10 

Matching Game 63 

My Song 75 

N 

New Planet 17 

o 

Opinion Poll 4^ 
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Peer Tutoring 32 

RctureThis 16 

s 

Sequenced Story 14 

Sounds 54 

Student Newsletter 66 

T 

Telling Time 24 

w 

What's in the Bag'^ 31 
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Subl0€t Index 



Art 

Creating Imaginary Animals 43 

Flagmaking 52 

Telling Time 24 

Health 

Food Items 8 
Language Arts 

All about Me Yearbook 72 

Class Newspaper 6 

Descriptive Paragraphs 64 

Divergent Thinking 27 

Go Fish 26 

Grab Bag 56 

Group Reading 47 

Idioms Can Be Fun 49 

Making Up Riddles 10 

Matching Game 63 

Picture This 16 

Sequenced Story 14 

Studem Newsletter 66 

What's in the Bag 31 

Math 

Telling Time 24 

Music 

My Song 75 

Science 

Animal Descriptions 68 

Animal Interview 12 

Confirming or Disproving Hypotheses 45 

Cultural Garden Booklet 50 

Edible Plant Parts ' 29 

Invention and Discovery 39 

New Planet 17 

Sounds 54 

SociaS Studies 

Ethnic Groups 4 

Geographic Categorizing 78 

Immigrant Exj^rience 69 

Opinion Poll 41 
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